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OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE. 
KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


** 


The new home of the Kentucky Education Association at 2303 South 3rd Street, Lovis- 
ville, was completed in June and formally dedicated on Saturday, August 17. 
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American Education Week 
Theme and Dates Set 

The national sponsors of Amer- 
ican Education Week have se- 
jected as the 1957 theme, An 
Educated People Moves Freedom 
Forward. Dates for the year’s 
observance are November 10-16. 

American Education Week, a 
joint project of the National Edu- 
cation Association, the American 
Legion, the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, and the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, is now in 
its 37th year. Traditionally, the 
week is a period for community 
evaluation of school needs and 
achievements and is marked by 
open house and other functions. 

Activities this year, according to 
Ivan A. Booker, coordinator of the 
AEW program, are expected to 
run along a two-way street. “The 
observance will be unusually sig- 
nificant this year,” said Dr. Book- 
er, “due to the widespread public 
interest in schools generated by 
state and local follow-ups on the 
White House Conference on Edu- 
cation.” 

The widespread emphasis on 
education resulting from local and 
national centennial activities of 
the National Education Associa- 
tion will also increase the signifi- 
cance of the 1957 observance, Dr. 
Booker added. “These programs 
call for discussion groups in every 
community ‘to consider education 
in a changing world.’ Conversely, 
information and interest developed 
through the American Education 
Week program will give impetus 
to all the groups that are carrying 
on year-round programs of evalua- 
tion and planning.” 

Daily topics to be stressed in 
connection with the American 
Education Week theme are: 

Sunday, Nov. 10—Education for 
Moral Values. 

Monday, Nov. 11—Education for 
Responsible Citizenship. 

Tuesday, Nov. 12—What Our 
Schools Should Achieve. 

Wednesday, Nov. 13—Ways To 
Provide Better Education. 

Thursday, Nov. 14—Our Com- 
munity’s Teachers. 

Friday, Nov. 15—Our School- 
Community Relationships. 

Saturday, Nov. 16—Our Own 
Responsibility for Better Schools. 
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exciting “space tour’ projects 


New booklet, with recording of sound 
effects, meets today’s classroom need 
for ideas and projects that fit in with 
youths’ mounting interest in outer space. 


This booklet presents sPACE TOUR 
PROJECTS and TRIP TO THE MOON— 
complete with dramatic phonograph 
record of authentic rocket flight and 
other sounds. By Bruce Miller, Supt. 
Schools, Riverside, California. 


Students thrill over interplanetary 
trip; sounds; spacemen interviews; 
research; and aids anyone can use 
regardless of science background. 


This booklet gives a fresh, workable 
approach in reaching imaginative 
minds. Included is a source list of 
free and inexpensive material. Also, 
it gives you a reading guide. 


Chapters cover mood environment; 
visual aids; suggestions for dioramas, 
models; directions for making C/ass- 
room Space Ship, space clothing, 
helmets, oxygen kits, gas gun; etc. 
Your entire group can take part. 


Even Farewell Dinner to parents is 
suggested: invitations, speeches, food. 
It’s a big event—going to the Moon. 


To obtain booklet, described, SPACE FRONTIERS, UNLIMITED— complete 
with SOUND EFFECTS RECORD (standard size 45 RPM; unbreakable) write BRUCE MILLER, 
Box 369, Riverside, California. Send name, address and $1 postpaid. 


For a refreshing, little “pick up”: 


The cool, lively flavor and pleasant; 


natural chewing of delicious 


Wrigley's Spearmint Gum give you 
a little lift—and is never rich or filling. Try it. 


140996 








Calendar of Events 











Sept. 26-27: Kentucky ASCD 
Fall Conference, Western Ken- 
tucky State College, Bowling 
Green. 

Oct. 3-4: Upper Cumberland 
Education Association, Barbour- 
ville. 

Oct. 4: Central Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association, Richmond. 

Oct. 10-11: Third District Edu- 
cation Association, Bowling Green. 

Middle Cumberland Education 
Association, Somerset. 

Upper Kentucky River Educa- 
tion Association, Hazard. 

Oct. 11: First District Educa- 
tion Association, Murray. 

Oct. 11-12: National Confer- 
ence, NEA Dept. of Rural Educa- 
tion, Denver, Colo. 

Oct. 18: Second District Edu- 
cation Association, Henderson. 

Oct. 21-22: Annual Conference, 
Kentucky Association of Educa- 
tional Supervisors, Cumberland 
Falls. 


Oct. 25: Fourth District Educa- 
tion Association, Elizabethtown. 


Oct. 25-26: Kentucky Associa- 
tion of Colleges, Secondary, and 
Elementary Schools, Lexington. 

Nov. 1: Fifth District Educa- 
tion Association, Louisville. 

Nov. 7-8: Northern Kentucky 
Education Association, Covington. 

Nov. 8-9: Southeast Regional 
Conference, NEA Dept. of Class- 
room Teachers, Tampa, Fla. 


Nov. 10-16: American Educa- 
tion Week. Theme: “An Educated 
People Moves Freedom Forward.” 


Nov. 14-15: Eastern Kentucky 
Education Association, Ashland. 

Nov. 17-23: 39th National Chil- 
dren’s Book Week. 

Nov. 28-30: Southern Business 
Education Association, UBEA, 
Louisville. 

April 9-11, 1958: Annual Con- 
vention, Kentucky Education As- 
sociation, Louisville. 

June 29-July 4, 1958: Annual 
Convention, National Education 
Association, Cleveland. 


Retired Teacher Group 
Reports On Activities 


The Louisville. and Jefferson 
County Retired Teachers Associa- 
tion held its second meeting April 
27, R. M. Tallman, presiding. 


The following chairmen were ap- 
pointed: Mrs. Margaret Mundy, 
membership; Mamie Reis, welfare; 
Julian Bradbury, publicity; Linda 
Wigal, auditing, and Mary Angela 
Sweeney, legislation. | Members 
were asked to volunteer for com- 
mittee service in the area of special 
interest. 


With support from the Louisville 
Education Association, it was de- 
cided to send a delegate to the Na- 
tional meeting held during the 
NEA Convention. President Tall- 
man was chosen as the delegate 
and Mrs. Mundy as alternate. 


The members voted to request 
the superintendent and board of 
education to increase the pay of 
substitute teachers to $15 per day. 
It was decided also to hold two 
business meetings and two social 
meetings during the year. 
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For Reading, an Important Subject, 
Use Effective Tools... 


The TIME TO READ Series, Primer-6 


by Leary-REICHERT-REELY* 


Edited as “extended-interest” readers, the TIME TO READ Series offers a broad supplementary 
reading program for grades one through six. It aims at readability through dramatic incidents, 
interesting themes, colorful words, rhythmical refrains, good story quality, true human experi- 
ence, or familiar fantasy—the essence of good literature for children. 


The newest four-color addition to the Series, BUCKYS F RIENDS (Reichert-Bracken*) cen- 
ters on one interest area: cowboys and ranch life. Its 96 pages are splashed with vivid 


Represented by 
J. Minor Stuart 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTA 


DALLAS 


TORONTO 
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Annual Audit 


Louisville, Kentucky 
July 24, 1957 
The Board of Directors 
Kentucky Education Association 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Gentlemen: 

We have examined the balance sheet 
of the Kentucky Education Association as 
of June 30, 1957, and the related state- 
ments of income and surplus for the 
year then ended. Our examination was 
made in accordance with generally ac- 
cepted auditing standards and accord- 
ingly included such tests of the account- 
ing records and such other auditing pro- 
cedures as we considered necessary in 
the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying bal- 
ance sheet and statements of income and 
expenditures present fairly the financial 
position of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation at June 30, 1957, and the re- 
sults of its operation for-the year then 
ended, in conformity with generally ac- 
cepted accounting principles applied on 
a basis consistent with that of the pre- 
ceding year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Eskew, Gresham & Diersen 
Certified Public Accountants 


GENERAL FUND 


Income and Expenses for the Fiscal 
Year Ended June 30, 1957 
INCOME: 
Membership dues 
Journal subscriptions 
Income from securities 
Journal advertising 
Convention . receipts 
N.E.A. reimbursements 
Group life insurance 
promotion allowance. 


$114,485.00 
1,048.50 
1,158.37 
10,627.91 


Total income $187,322.69 
EXPENSES: 
Awards $ 
Audit and accounting 
services 

Cash discounts allowed. 

Dues—Other organizations 

Future Teachers of 
America 

Furniture and fixtures 

Interpretation and 
promotion 

K.E.A. convention 

K.E.A. retirement expense.. 

Miscellaneous expense 

N.E.A. delegates 

Office postage 

Office supplies 

Printing and stationery 

Professional materials 

Loss on sale of securities.. 

Salaries—Professional 
staff 

Salaries—Office assistants.. 

TEPS Commission 

Tenure and academic 
freedom commission 

Travel—Directors 
—Planning board 
—President 
—Professional staff. 

Rental and lights 


100.00 





540.28 


1,033.33 


18,821.57 
17,198.90 
1,165.68 
188.08 
1,000.00 
1,249.81 
849.82 
2,545.01 
202.22 
396.01 


23,000.04 
15,839.96 





83.56 


September, 1957 


$ 5,219.80 
601.77 
1,335.64 
35,583.39 


Classroom teachers 

Social security tax. 

Telephone and telegrams.. 

Kentucky School Journal... 

Total expenses $146,351.51 

EXCESS OF EXPENSES 
OVER INCOME 

General fund net worth— 
June 30, 1956 


$ (9,028.82) 


46,323.87 


GENERAL FUND 
NET WORTH— 
JUNE 30, 1957 


GENERAL FUND 


Balance Sheet—June 30, 1957 
ASSETS 
Cash in bank 
Office cash fund 
Accounts receivable 
Due from building fund.... 
History of K.E.A.— 
Book costs 


$ 33,432.33 
30.00 
306.08 
4,716.77 





Total assets $ 39,441.93 
LIABILITIES 
Federal income tax 
withheld 


Social security tax 


214.24 
84.60 
36.00 

1,376.84 


State income tax withheld.. 
Occupational tax withheld.. 
Journal subscriptions 
Reserve for Ginger fund.... 
Total liabilities $ 2,146.88 

NET WORTH OF THE 

KENTUCKY EDUCATION 

ASSOCIATION— 

GENERAL FUND $ 37,295.05 


BUILDING FUND 
Balance Sheet—June 30, 1957 - 
ASSETS 
Building 
LIABILITIES 
Due to general fund 
Note payable to bank. 


$168,367.44 





$ 4,716.77 


Total liabilities $ 84,716.77 
NET WORTH— 
BUILDING FUND $ 83,650.67 


BUILDING FUND 
Income and Expenses for the 
Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1957 
INCOME: ’ 
Contributions received 
Interest income 


$ 24,093.60 


Total income 
EXPENSES: 
None 


$ 24,427.67 
pats” oe 





NET INCOME $ 24,427.67 
Balance—Building fund 


principal—June 80, 1956 59,223.00 


BALANCE—BUILDING 
FUND PRINCIPAL— 
JUNE 30, 1957 $ 83,650.67 


* Part of the interest from bonds of the 
building fund was credited to interest 
income—general fund. However, the 
amount of this income was more than 
offset by interest free advances from 
the general fund to the building fund. 
These advances were used to finance 
construction costs during the year. 





EDITION 


Written specially for young girls 
just beginning to menstruate 


Your students may be too shy to ask 
questions about menstruation. 


This beautiful new edition of “Grow- 
ing Up and Liking It” explains men- 
struation with clarity and warmth. En- 
dorsed by doctors and educators, it’s a 
wonderful supplement to classroom dis- 
cussions. FREE, from the makers of 
Modess® Sanitary Napkins and Belts. 


Other free educational materials: 


“How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 
—valuable booklet for mothers. 


“Molly Grows Up”—award-winning 
movie for girls 9 to 14...excellent for 
showing to mothers. 16 mm., black and 
white, sound, runs 15 minutes. (On free 
loan.) Complete with Teacher’s Guide. 


“Educational Portfolio on Menstrual 
Hygiene” — anatomy chart, general 
teaching guide, above booklets. 


Director of Education, 

Personal Products Corp. 

Box 5766-9, Milltown, N. J. 

Please send me free: 

— copies of “Growing Up and Liking It” 
— copies of‘ How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 
— 16 mm. movie, “Molly Grows Up” 
(On free loan.) 

Date wanted. Alternate date 

— one “Educational Portfolio on Menstrual 
Hygiene.” 


Name. 
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non SCRAP... SKYSCRAPER 


ads 


Make the Connections! 


Everything in a scrap yard, including the kitchen sink, is eventu- 
ally reclaimed for a new and useful life. New steel contains a 
certain percentage of scrap — obsolete machinery, worn engines, 
discarded autos and all kinds of old iron and steel “junk.” 
Scrap goes through many stages of sorting, grading and process- 
ing — all linked together by dependable railroad transportation. 


At the yard, heavy scrap is cut into speci- 
fied sizes by huge “alligator shears.” Enor- 
mous sections of steel are placed way back 
in the throat of these shears and sliced as 
easily as scissors cut paper. 
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At the mill, scrap and pig iron together 
with carbon, manganese, phosphorous and 
sulphur are melted in furnaces, The new 
steel is poured, cooled and rolled or cast 
into sheets, tubes and other shapes. 


‘ 


Lighter scrap, such as automobile bodies, 
may be squeezed into one-ton “bales” 
about the size of orange crates. The sheared 
steel and “bales” are loaded by crane into 
railroad gondola cars and sent to mills. 


Last year, railroads hauled over 700,000 
carloads of scrap—nearly thirty-five million 
tons of iron and steel—potential products 
for our homes and industries. Or the 
framework for a towering skyscraper. 


Converting scrap and restoring it to a serviceable life is made 


possible by our railroads. It’s just one way the railroads serve 
wat the nation every day — swiftly, efficiently, and economically, 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 31. 








Mrs. Beulah Fontaine 
Added to KEA Staff 


Mrs. Beulah Fontaine, a teacher | 
in the Jefferson County Schools, has | 
been appointed by the KEA Board } 
of Directors to serve as Consultant | 
for Professional Services. 

Mrs. Fontaine will work with 
local associations, be state advisor 
to Future Teacher groups in high 
schools and colleges, and serve as 
secretary of the state TEPS Com- § 
mission. ’ 

A native of Hardin County, Mrs. 4 
Fontaine grew up in Bullitt Coun- | 
ty, graduating from Shepherdsville | 
High School. She attended West- | 
ern State College, Louisville Nor- 
mal School, and Nazareth College 
where she earned the B.S. degree. 
Her M.A. degree was earned at the 
University of Louisville. 


Mrs. Fontaine’s teaching experi- 
ence has been in Hardin, Bullitt 
and Jefferson Counties. She has 
been active in professional educa- 
tion organizations at local, state 
and national levels for several 
vears. Among the positions she 
has held are: President, Jefferson 
County CTA; member, Kentucky 
TEPS Commission since 1950, 
chairman for three years; member, 
National TEPS Commission, elect- 
ed chairman last month; member, 
state CTA board. She also has 
held offices in Kappa Delta Pi, 
Delta Kappa Gamma and AAUW, 
and is a life member of NEA. 

She is the wife of Dr. Lamar 
Fontaine, a Louisville dentist. 
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Officers, Directors 
and Staff 


OFFICERS 
Term Expires 
Mitchell Davis, President, 
Glasgow April 11, 1958 
Virginia Murrell, First Vice 
President, 400 Taylor Avenue, 
Bellevue April 11, 1958 
Mrs. Edna Lindle, Second Vice 
President, 304 Clay St., Henderson 
April 11, 1958 
DIRECTORS 
Roy McDonald, Cadiz 30, 1960 
R. B. Piper, Russellville....June 30, 1960 
Talton K. Stone, 
Elizabethtown e 30, 1959 
Richard VanHoose, 618 West 
Jefferson, Louisville 
Mrs. Dorcas Willis, Route 2, 
Paris “June 
Adron Doran, Morehead State 
College, Morehead 
Ira Bell, Monticello 


1959 


1959 





1959 
1958 


Covington 1959 
Ezra Webb, Manchester....June 30, 1960 
C. V. Snapp, Jenkins.......... June 30, 1958 
Elizabeth Dennis, 1404 Elizabeth St., 

Lexington, Ex officio......April 11, 1958 


STAFF 


J."M. Dodson, Executive Secretary 

Mrs. Beulah Fontaine, Consultant for 
Professional Services 

N. B. MecMillian, Director of Research 
and Information 





Officers of 
District Education Associations 


FIRST DISTRICT 
President—John D. Minton, Cadiz 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 
SECOND DISTRICT 
President—Stanley Johnson, Henderson 
Secretary—Sara Lilly, Smith Mills 
THIRD DISTRICT 
President—Darrell Carter, Tompkinsville 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chestnut 
Street, Bowling Green 
FOURTH DISTRICT 
President—Guy McCoy, Vine Grove 
Secretary—Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 
FIFTH DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Marguerite Fowler, 1207 
Larue Avenue, Louisville 13 
Secretary—Mrs. Carolyn Bergmann, 1422 
Goddard Avenue, Louisville 4 
CENTRAL DISTRICT 
President—Sara Thomas, University School, 
Lexington 29 
Secretary—C. R. Hager, Nicholasville 
EASTERN DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Dorothy Conley, Wheelwright 
Secretary—Monroe Wicker, Morehead State 
College, Morehead 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—A. J. Lloyd, Monticello 
Secretary—O’Leary Meece, Somerset 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 
President—Ruth Sitton, 727 S. Ft. Thomas 
Ave., Ft. Thomas 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, 448 Buttermilk 
Pike, Covington 
UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Mallie Bledsoe, Manchester 
Secretary—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Martha Deaton Turner, 
Booneville 
Secretary—Roy Eversole, Hazard 
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Membership 
Is The Key 


A demand for increased services 
has resulted in an increase in dues 
by both KEA and NEA. KEA dues 
are $9 plus $1 for the district, mak- 
ing a total of $10. NEA dues also 
are now $10. 


We are in our new headquarters 
building and now have adequate 
space for the expansion of KEA 
services which the members have 
asked for and which the increase 
in dues will permit. We believe 
that KEA will be able to serve the 
profession much more efficiently 
than has been possible in the past. 
Considerable attention has been 
given by the Board of Directors to 
the suggestions for expansion of 
KEA services which the members 
have made. The Board members 
are extremely anxious that each 
dollar of the increased dues be in- 
vested in a manner which will bring 
the greatest return to the KEA 
membership. 

We trust that each of you will 
make every effort to see that mem- 
bership does not suffer as a result 
of the dues increase. Only by re- 
taining membership at its present, 
or a higher, level can the maximum 
services be made available and 
obligations on the new headquar- 
ters building be met. It has been 
necessary to borrow approximately 
$80,000 to finish the building, and 
interest is being paid on this 
amount. It is understandable that 
the sooner this amount can be paid 
the more will be saved in interest. 

This will be a most important 
year for KEA. The expansion of 
KEA services, the promotion of the 
legislative program and the passage 
of the constitutional amendment 
should be the concern of each KEA 
member. To accomplish this, it is 
highly important that we present a 
united front. We are interested, 
too, in the expansion of NEA serv- 
ices and have a further interest 
since the NEA president is Ken- 
tucky’s own Lyman Ginger. 


To meet all our professional obli- 
gations we must be active partici- 
pants in the program. The first 
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step in participation is membership 
in our professional organizations. 
We should all work toward an all- 
time high in both KEA and NEA 
membership. —J.M.D. 


Opportunity 
For Progress 


In all the smoke arising from 
court tests relating to the wording 
of the question on the ballot for 
the School Amendment it is possi- 
ble to become confused and unde- 
cided. It should be pointed out 
that the basic issue remains un- 
changed. Whatever the outcome 
of the legal skirmishes, the question 
will be on the ballot, and the word- 
ing of the question will not affect 
the.carrying out of the amendment 
as passed by the 1956 Legislature. 

That amendment provides for a 
nine-member state board of educa- 
tion that can guarantee continuity 
to Kentucky’s school program by 
appointing a commissioner of edu- 
cation not hampered by present re- 
strictions. Haggling over the word- 
ing to appear on the ballot should 
not be allowed to obscure the bene- 
fits to be derived from passage of 
the amendment. 

Kentucky has made great strides 
in education in the last few years. 
The vote on the School Amendment 
in November is an opportunity to 
take another giant step. Passage of 
the amendment should be urged by 
all who are interested in advancing 
education in Kentucky. 


Congratulations... 


To Kentucky for spearheading 
the campaign that elected Lyman 
Ginger president of the NEA. 

To NEA and KEA members for 
deciding to expand services and to 
raise dues to get the necessary 
funds for the expansion. 

To KEA members on completing 
a beautiful, spacious, badly-needed 
headquarters building that will 
allow an expanded staff to work 
more efficiently for betterment of 
the profession throughout the state. 

To'KEA members for the largest 
membership in KEA’s one hundred 
year history. 


To Kentucky teachers for meet- 
ing and exceeding NEA member- 
ship goals, both regular and life. 

To the State Department of Edu- 
cation for its staff expansion and 
its program of Advancing Educa- 
tion in Kentucky. 

To the present Kentucky admin- 
istration for increasing the sup- 
port of education at all levels and 
its avowed intention of continuing 
to raise the state’s educational level. 

To the people of Kentucky for 
the opportunity to advance educa- 
tional progress in the state by vot- 
ing for the School Amendment in 
November. 


Congratulations also to: 


Mary Browning, Louisville, new 
member of the executive commit- 
tee of the NEA Department of Kin- 
dergarten-Primary Education. 

Omer Carmichael, Louisville, 
AASA representative on the Ameii- 
can Council on Education. 

Elizabeth Dennis, Lexington, 
new member of the NEA Defense 
Commission. 

Frank G. Dickey, Lexington, new 
member of the NEA Safety Com- 
mission. 

Beulah Fontaine, Louisville, new 
chairman of the National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. 

Charlton Hummel, Louisville, 
new member of the NEA Tenure 
and Academic Freedom Commis- 
sion. 


Journal Mailing List 
This issue of the Journal is being 


sent to those on the mailing list at 
the close of school in May. There 
are bound to be many inaccuracies, 
but it is the best that can be done 
until new membership lists come 
Prompt action in sending in 

the enrollment forms will allow 
new teachers to be included and 
thus miss as few issues as possible. 
Look at the label on the back 
of this issue. Is your name spelled 
correctly? Is the address correct? 
If not, notify the KEA office of 
changes that should be made. If 
you are receiving two copies, men- 


year, please notify the KEA office 
so that you will be assured of con: 
tinuing to receive the Journal. 
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Che Past Js Prologue 


As NEA Secretary Carr looks at education during the next twenty years 


Ler us consider American edu- 
cation in the coming twenty years. 
Let us begin at the beginning. The 
children will still be born illiterate 
and self-centered. They may in the 
years ahead learn more and faster, 
but each new generation will con- 
stitute in effect a fresh invasion of 
barbarians. Their parents will still 
regard them with a mixture of 
pride, awe, and amazement. Their 
teachers will still greet them with a 
wary and affectionate skepticism. 

Youth will still be lovable and 
perplexing, inspiring, and aggravat- 
ing. They will still be all of Amer- 
ica—all of its undeveloped re- 
sources, all of its hopes for the 
future. Their names will be Smith 
and Jones, McGregor and Wong, 
O’Collins and Gonzalez, Dombrow- 
ski and Polyzoides. Their daily les- 
sons will give proof of budding 
genius, of stalwart mediocrity, of 
limited horizons. They will come 
to school smelling like fresh-cut 
grass, dried angleworms, peanut 
butter sandwiches, strong soap, the 
absence of strong soap, bubble 
gum, sneakers, honeysuckle, onions, 
and (at more advanced ages) of 
mother’s Chanel, dad's shaving 
cream, the occasional surreptitious 
cigarette, and the all-obliterating 
clove. They will be shy or boister- 
ous and sometimes both at once. 
They will come from homes torn 
by dissension, racked by disease, 
stained by crime, as well as from 
homes of harmony, health, and 
civic virtue. They will adore their 
teachers and be angry with them, 
scoff at them and secretly imitate 
them. 

No, the children will not change, 
but in the next twenty years there 
will be in American education one 
many-sided change. Its outstand- 
ing characteristic may be summar- 
ized as a subtle but very important 
hew emphasis on quality. 





This is a major portion of the ad- 
dress of WM. G. CARR, NEA executive 
secretary, at the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion in July. 
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To be sure the next twenty years 
will also witness great increases in 
the quantity of education provided. 
The children are already in the 
elementary school in  unprece- 
dented numbers. The current birth 
rate indicates that many more are 
coming. We should be grateful to 
the fathers and mothers of America 
without whose continued coopera- 
tion the teaching profession would 
no longer be needed. The rising 
tide in the secondary schools will 
be augmented by general pros- 


perity. High school graduation will _ 


soon be an almost universal re- 
quirement for employment. In the 
colleges, the same two forces—in- 
creasing population and increasing 


prosperity—will certainly send en- 
rollments upward. One recent esti- 
mate puts twelve million people 
in college by 1977. 


But, even granting the problems 
which mounting enrollments pre- 
sent, I still say that our frontier 
for the next twenty years is quality. 
Basically, in our first century, the 
battle of quantity has been won. 
Many skirmishes and rear-guard 
actions are still to come, but the 
principle of. extensive, universal 
education is firmly established. 


As quantity was the primary goal 
for the first century, so will quality 
be our chief aim for the second. 
We have been concerned that every 


Lyman Ginger, president of the National Education Association, exchanges greetings with 


Vice-President Richard Nixon at the NEA’s 


ry 





ial convention in Philadelphia. Dr. Ginger is 


dean, College of Education, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 
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child get into school. Now we must 
ask how much each child gets out 
of school. Nearly all now are in 
school—not in schools with small 
classes, full-day sessions, modern 
equipment, and a_ well-prepared 
career teacher—but still in school. 
While we continue to defend that 
achievement, we shall also accept, 
and demonstrate an intensified con- 
cern for the excellence of the in- 
struction provided. 


To achieve excellence, many 
changes in organization, curric- 
ulum, and methods will occur. Let 
me name a few of them. 


First, the most urgent change for 
the immediate future is more time 
for teachers to help individual 
children. Quality in education re- 
quires smaller classes and more 
classrooms. Crowded schools and 
half-day sessions today increase 
the nervous tensions of teachers 
and students and aggravate dis- 
cipline problems. These conditions 
lower the standard of achievements, 
limit the adaptation of instruction 
to individual differences, and, to 
complete the vicious circle, hamper 
the recruitment of needed addi- 
tional teachers. These conditions 
must and will be remedied in the 


next twenty years, not that teachers 
may lead an easy life, but rather 
that teachers may devote their 
energies more fully to their most 
essential tasks. 


Second, our search for quality 
in education must face the current 
proposals for adjusting salaries in 
accordance with some estimate of 
the quality of service rendered by 
each teacher. The advocates of 
merit rating have a plausible case. 
It should be evaluated by the pro- 
fession with great wisdom and com- 
plete candor. What shall we say 
to those who want so-called merit 
schedules? I think we should say 
something like this: 


We teachers, too, want excel- 
lence and we want to reward ex- 
cellence. We want an excellent 
teacher for every child, not for just 
a few children. We think the way 
to achieve that is to begin with 
excellence in preparation and selec- 
tion. But we can’t begin at the be- 
ginning until the salaries offered 
will attract and hold excellence. 
When we get salaries that will re- 
cruit the best available people, 
then and only then will it make 


sense to seek ways to give further 
recognition for superior perform- 
ance. Meanwhile, we shall keep 
an open mind regarding the dis- 
covery of practical methods to 
identify superior service. But we 
cannot compromise our goal of 
much higher standards for all chil- 
dren in favor of slightly higher 
standards for a few. 


Third, the schools will in many 
ways modify what they teach and 
how they teach it. Some of these 
improvements will occur through 
wider application of effective meth- 
ods already available and of sound 
knowledge already established. We 
shall continue to achieve greater 
skill, for example, in teaching the 
fundamentals and in preparing for 
useful employment. I cannot pre- 
dict that American education will 
“return to the fundamentals” for, 
of course, it has never left them. 
We can, however, say that in this 
important area, the steady progress 
of recent years will be maintained 
and, wherever possible, acceler- 
ated. Here, although the gains in 
quality in any single year may be 
relatively small, over twenty years 
they will be substantial. 

A fourth aspect of quality in 
education during the next twenty 
years will be a great enrichment 
in all the arts, in music, in litera- 
ture, in those occupations of man- 
kind which we broadly call cul- 
tural. Since 1900 the average life 
span has increased by twenty years 
while the average work week has 
decreased by twenty hours. These 
trends will continue. Abundant 
leisure and a long life will no 
longer be the reward of a few for- 


tunate people. They will be com- 
monplace. Will these added years, 
these new hours of freedom from 
toil be spent to any real advantage? 
Will they be used to refine or to 
cheapen it? In the coming years 
the schools will respond to these 
questions by a new emphasis on 
the pursuit of happiness. And by 
happiness, I do not mean merely 
the alternation of benumbed idle- 
ness with sensory excitements. | 
mean that self-realization which | 
comes from a_ purposeful and 
abundant life. To this end, the 
schools will give new attention to 
the stimulation of curiosity. They 
will never be finishing schools; they 
will always be beginning schools; 
their chief aim will be not to 
complete an education but to com- 
mence one—to launch young people 
upon a career of life-long learning. 
Constructive recreation and adult 
education will flourish. We shall 
think and speak less of the busi- | 
ness of living. Young children come | 
to school as a rule, eagerly respon- | 
sive to beauty in color, form, de- | 
sign, rhythm, and harmony. In the 
next twenty years the schools will 
see that this responsiveness is nur- 
tured, heightened, and refined. 


Fifth, we shall see in the next 
twenty years a great improvement 
in the use of modern teaching 
materials. Books, exhibits, pic- 
tures, models, recordings, motion 
pictures, radio, and television, as 
well as the other tools and devices 
now undiscovered or undeveloped, 
will be considered just as necessary 
items of classroom equipment as 
pencil and paper, chalk and black- 
board are today. Before that hap- 
pens, however, we shall need to 
rid ourselves completely of the idea 
that the newer aids to teaching and 
learning will somehow solve the 
basic problems of education. By 
1977 we shall understand that the 
new tools have little value except 
as they are wisely used by skilled 
teachers. It is safe to predict also 
that in such important and difficult 
fields as science, mathematics and 
foreign languages the new tools 
will be found especially helpful. 
Having effectively disposed of the 
peculiar fallacy that some gadget 
can put real education on a cheap 
and painless mass production basis, 
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good teachers will be able to use 
the new tools with greater effective- 
ness. 


Sixth, our schools will turn with 
renewed diligence and skill to the 
task of preparing for citizenship 
in the world of today and to- 
morrow. We shall realize, as the 
next few years pass, that it is not 
sufficient to take all the tricks in 
the diplomatic card game, or to win 
the race for inter-continental mis- 
siles, or to train more engineers 
than Russia if, in doing so, we fail 
to teach by precept and example 
the skills and duties of responsible 
citizenship, The security of our 
country involves much more than 
defending a piece of valuable real 
estate, complete with buildings and 
servants. We are engaged in the 
perpetual struggle for those com- 
manding ideals that are at once 
more enduring and more delicate 
than any. material things. In the 
next twenty years, the front line of 
that struggle will still run through 
every classroom in America. 


This emphasis on citizenship will 
be enhanced not only by the long 
sought requirements of the Ameri- 
can ideal but also by the nature 
of the crisis in human affairs. One 
shrinks a little from uttering the 
word “crisis.” I know that every 
generation believes that it lives 
in such an age. But this time, sure- 
ly it is desperately true. Today for 
the first time there exists a force 
that can in a few hours destroy 
all the accumulated wealth in 
homes, factories and markets, all 
the delights of music and the arts, 
perhaps all of human life on this 
planet. Everything is subject to 
annihilation beyond repair, beyond 
replacement, even beyond remem- 
brance. To deal with this ultimate 
dilemma, we need to learn and to 
teach a new breadth of vision, an 
ability to listen with humility and 
to speak with courage, a freedom 
from prejudice in all its manifesta- 
tions. For such purposes a mini- 
mum education simply will not do. 
Only the best possible education 
can confront the dangers and merit 
the opportunities of the future. 


What is needed to make these 
and other imperative improvements 
in the quality of education? Better 
buildings and equipment? Such 
capital investments require money. 
Plenty of modern teaching ma- 
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Kentucky was all smiles at the convention after the election of Lyman Ginger as NEA president. 
in a congratulatory session are NEA Director Willie C. Ray, Dr. Ginger, KEA President Mitchell 
Davis, Vice-President Virginia Murrell, and Executive Secretary J. M. Dodson. 


terials? They do not cost very 
much money, but they cost more 
than most schools can spend right 
now. Answers to problems in school 
organization and instruction? We 
can get answers through educa- 
tional research. And that costs 
money. Competent, experienced, 
well-prepared teachers and school 
administrators? Their services cost 
money on a scale that can compete 
for talent with other occupations. 
Smaller classes, more individual 
guidance, and more special classes 
to meet unusual needs? These re- 
quire, as I have said, more teachers 
and more money. 

The high quality education that 
Americans need and will get in 
the next twenty years cannot be 
bought in the bargain basement. 

Money is not the only necessity 
for better quality in education, but 
it is the first necessity. We could 
make rapid and substantial im- 
provements in the quality of our 
schools right now if we had the 
financial resources to do as well 
as we already know how to do. 

Let us recall this much of our 
history: We began in this country 
with schools supported by local 
taxation. In the past half-century 
these local revenues have been 
augmented by state taxes which 
reach sources of wealth and income 
that are denied, for all practical 
purposes, to the localities. Sub- 


stantial state support for education 
was not easily won. In many ways, 
minority views of today about fed- 
eral support for education parallel 
the fanatical addresses of yester- 
day, holding that the republic 
would rock on its foundations if 
the states should share in this so- 
called local responsibility. Now 
that policy has been thrust aside. 
It was thrust aside by the chang- 
ing economic circumstances which 
made it necessary to broaden the 
area over which taxes were col- 
lected. The same trends today are 
operating upon a national stage. 

National participation in meeting 
the cost of public education is as 
inevitable as the succession of the 
seasons. As the past fifty years 
have seen nearly all of the states 
accept a substantial measure of re- 
sponsibility for financing education, 
so the next twenty years will surely 
extend that principle, not only 
within each of the forty-eight states 
but also to the entire nation col- 
lectively. 

One of my most difficult jobs is 
to answer foreign visitors who 
ask about the low level at which 
we support education as compared 
with our great national wealth. It 
is not good enough for America 
to provide the same proportion of 
its national wealth for education as 
does some poverty-stricken country 

Please turn to page 19 
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Kentucky Education’s 


Hundred-Year War 
Still Being Fought 


(Passage of the School Amendment in 
November would be a major victory.) 


Tose Kentuckians are pro- 
gressive,” Easterners said. They 
were proud of us. And they had 
a right to be. 

We had blazed the way across 
the Alleghenies, we had wrested 
the prized hunting grounds from 
the Red Men, we had established 
the first school, the first college, 
and the first newspaper west of the 
mountains, and later we built the 
first public asylum for the mentally 
ill in America. All those things re- 
quired straight thinking as well as 
straight shooting. 

At first, Kentucky ranked high 
educationally among the states. 
But by 1900 she ranked 35th, fif- 
teen years later she ranked 45th, 
and today she ranks near the bot- 
tom of the list of states. Some- 
thing tragic had happened to pio- 
neer Kentucky! The politicians 
found their way across the Alle- 
ghenies and invaded our proud 
Commonwealth. Many of our 
progressive people moved to the 
West, to the North or to the South. 
Unfortunately, the politicians liked 
our climate, stayed with us and 
multiplied. 

When America launched out on 
a democratic form of government, 
Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, 
and other leaders said if people 
were to succeed in ruling them- 
selves, they must be educated. 
Otherwise, they could not vote in- 
telligently and become dependable 
rulers. Thus public education was 
born. 

At first, our federal government 
was short on money, but long on 
public lands, and set aside large 
tracts of those lands for the sup- 
port of land-grant academies. But 
in Kentucky, some of that land had 
been settled by pioneers who could 
not be dislodged, other lands were 





SHELBY S. ELAM, of Lexington, is 
a former scheol superintendent in 
Kentucky and author of the book, 
Kentucky Through Thick and Thin. 
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of thin soil and worth but little, 
and by the time the politicians took 
their toll, most of the academies 
came out at the little end of the 
horn, and by 1820 that part of 
education was pretty well out. 

In the meantime, our federal 
government had accumulated mil- 
lions of dollars from the sale of 
public lands, and in 1832 our own 
Henry Clay introduced a bill in 
Congress to have this money appor- 
tioned to the various states for the 
purpose of public education. Four 
years later, President Andrew Jack- 
son approved an act to distribute 
$37,000,000 to the various states. 
From that fund Kentucky received 
almost a million and a half dollars. 

Educators were jubilant, but our 
Legislature set aside only a million 
dollars for education. Later this 
amount was reduced to $850,000. 
Our legislators decided to invest 
some of it in two banks owned by 
the state and to build roads and 
bridges with a part of it. 

But by 1840 they did not have 
the money to pay the State Board 
of Education the annual interest 
on those bonds, and the state 
denied the payment due on them. 
Governor Owsley said it was not 
necessary for the state to pay six 
per cent interest for money to pay 
a debt that it owed itself, and in 
1845 the Legislature passed an act 
requiring the governor to publicly 
burn all bonds held by the State 
Board of Education. Educators 
were infuriated, and our hundred- 
year cold war began. 

But our politicians had failed to 
consider the organizing and fight- 
ing ability of Dr. Robert J. Breck- 
enridge, our efficient State. Super- 
intendent of Public Schools. He 
immediately waged a hot campaign 
against them and they were pleased 
to re-issue the bonds to the State 
Board of Education during the 
Legislative session of 1847-48. The 
bonds were to bear interest from 


January 1, 1848. The people also 
voted a state tax of two cents on 
each hundred dollars worth of as- 
sessed property. 

The Constitution of 1850 dedi- 
cated the $850,000, the accumu- 
lated interest on that amount and 
the bank stock proceeds, a total 
of $1,350,491, to the “Common 
School Fund” and said it “shall be 
held inviolate for the purpose of 
public schools.” This was a signal 
victory for the educators and the 
friends of public education. On the 
other hand, that Constitution 
changed the method of selecting 
the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. Breckenridge had first 
been appointed, but he was elected 
under the terms of the newly- 
adopted Constitution and held that 
office until 1853. 

With his going public education 
lost a great champion. In 1851, he 
had called the “Friends of educa- 
tion” for a conference at Frankfort. 
An organization named “Friends of 
Education” met at Louisville the 
following year. Five years later the 
KEA was born and a charter was 
granted by the Legislature for the 
organization the next year, 1858. 

Ten years later, the state Legis- 
lature enacted a law making the 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction ex officio president of the 
Education Association. The edu- 
cators fought this law, and the Leg- 
islature repealed it, but enacted a 
new law which placed the educa- 
tional association under the direc- 
tion of the State Board of Educa- 
tion and did not permit the associa- 
tion to charge its members any fees 
or dues. In his Gates Open Slowly, 
Dr. Frank L. McVey says: “It is 
doubtful if a similar example of 
such procedure can be found in 
the annals of education.” The poli- 
ticians seemed to be winning. 

Even after the law was changed 
permitting the KEA to charge fees, 
the membership was low and the 
educators were in need of reorgani- 
zation which began with the adop- 
tion of a third constitution in 1892. 
At the annual meeting in 1895 the 
organization appointed a Commit- 
tee of Ten and just ten years later 
the KEA at the Mammoth Cave 
meeting decided to make a drive 
for a State Teacher's College, and 
appointed Thomas Vinson, then of 
Lexington, to act as secretary. 


Please turn to page 24 
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Tue study of history need not 

be a dry-as-dust experience. You 
can make the past live again for 
the children in your classroom. 
Take them to the places and scenes 
of great historical happenings. 
Help them to catch the spirit of 
the significant events that occurred 
on the spot where history was 
made. The atmosphere of these 
sacred places will help to give them 
inspiration and understanding. 
When children are enabled to re- 
live the great moments of our 
history they acquire an apprecia- 
tion for their country that will con- 
tinue throughout life. This oppor- 
tunity should be a part of every 
child’s heritage. There are bits of 
hallowed ground in nearly every 
community. Make your children 
aware of them. 


There are at least two famous 
homes in Lexington that have be- 
come shrines—Ashland, the home 
of Henry Clay, and the Morgan 
House, home of General John Hunt 
Morgan and Thomas Hunt Morgan 
who in 1933 won a Nobel Prize for 
discoveries concerning the laws of 
heredity. Elsewhere in Kentucky 
there is Lincoln’s birthplace at 
Hodgenville and My Old Kentucky 
Home at Bardstown. These places 
are landmarks and with each pass- 
ing year our people realize more 
and more their importance as a 
fountain of inspiration to the youth 
who visit them in ever-increasing 
numbers. 


Who can visit Ashland and look 
upon its architectural beauty, its 
lovely lawns and beautiful garden 
and not swell with pride? We who 
are Kentuckians sometimes become 
complacent about our lovely Ash- 
land. It isn’t something common or 
ordinary; it is extraordinary! Ash- 
land belongs in the galaxy of great 
American homes: Mount Vernon, 
Monticello, Gunston Hall, Arling- 
ton, the Hermitage, and My Old 
Kentucky Home. 


Here in Lexington in our midst it 
stands in all its pristine glory, yet 
so many of our people have never 
seen inside its spacious halls. They 





DR. H. L. DONOVAN is president 
of the Henry Clay Foundation, presi- 
dent emeritus of the University of 
Kentucky, and a former KEA presi- 
dent. 
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A Visit to Ashland 


Lexington home of Kentucky’s Henry Clay 


have not seen its elegant furniture, 
just as it was when Henry Clay 
left it on his last trip to Washington 
more than a hundred years ago. 
Henry Clay could return to Ash- 
land today and be perfectly at 
home. He could be served dinner 
in his familiar dining room, sit at 
the head of the table in his ap- 
pointed chair and eat from the 
lovely family china. After dinner 
he could repair to his library and 
prepare a speech to be delivered 
in the Senate as he did of old, 
or assemble his guests in the beau- 
tiful parlor for an evening of high 
fellowship. And when it came time 
to retire he could enter his old fa- 
miliar bedroom to sleep in the same 
bed he occupied when the mansion 
was first built. Mr. Clay would 
find things pretty much as he left 
them. 


Henry Clay was a great man 
when he lived and moved about 
among his people here in Kentucky; 
he continued to be great in the af- 
fections of our people after he 
passed away. As the decades have 
passed now into more than a cen- 
tury his greatness continues’ to 
grow. When the U. S. Senate de- 


cided recently to fill five niches in 
the entrance of the Senate with 
portraits of the five most dis- 
tinguished men ever to hold the 
exalted position of U. S. Senator, 
Henry Clay and Daniel Webster 
were the only ones who were 
unanimously approved. Henry 
Clay’s reputation, like Lincoln’s, 
continues to grow in the minds and 
hearts of Americans. In a letter 
written June 7, 1957, to Dr. Thomas 
Clark by Senator John F. Kennedy, 
chairman of the Selection Commit- 
tee, to nominate five of the most 
outstanding Senators, he says: “He 
(Clay) was an early unanimous 
choice and my own first choice as 
the outstanding Senator of them 


all.” 


Another evidence of his greatness 
is that after a hundred years since 
his death recently a historical novel 
entitled Home to Kentucky by Dr. 
A. L. Crabb has been published 
and a new biography by Dr. 
Clement Eaton called Henry Clay 
and the Art of American Politics 
has just come off the press. 

Ashland, the home of Henry 
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Ashland—the home of Henry Clay. 
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A Profile of 


U. K.’s Seventh President 


Benn an executive desk at 
Lexington, in Kentucky's famed 
Bluegrass section, sits a former 
school-teacher who unquestionably 
made the grade. 

Frank Graves Dickey took over 
the helm of the University of Ken- 
tucky last September, well before 
his 39th birthday, to become, at 
the time, the youngest university 
president in the United States. His 
formal inauguration is scheduled 
for September 24. 

How does a man get so far so 
fast? In educational circles they 
call Dickey a “natural,” a man en- 
dowed with the kind of instinctive 
leadership, intellect and resolution 
that might have spelled success in 
any career he undertook. He 
chose the classroom, and his judg- 
ment has been justified—not only 
by achievement, but by Frank 
Dickey’s happy realization that his 
heart is in his profession. 

“An educational leader has a 
grave responsibility in creating the 
atmosphere of his institution,” says 
Dickey, who has already been a 
policy-maker at every level. 

One of his initial tasks as presi- 
dent was to determine, with the 
deans of the various colleges, 
whether to permit clotheslines out- 
side the married students’ dormi- 
tories. (He decided in favor.) 
But he can turn from such small- 
scale concerns to the weighty di- 
lemma of expanding the Lexington 
campus or setting up University 
extensions in other Kentucky cities, 
in the pattern of the University of 
California. 

Oklahoma-born Dickey spent his 
ehildhood in Wichita Falls, Texas, 
Where his father Joseph Stone 
Dickey, Jr., practiced as an attor- 
ney. After his death, his widow 
brought their 11-year-old son to 
her native Kentucky. 





AGNES S. CRUME, who wrote this 
sketch of Dr. Dickey, is a feature writer 
for the Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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to be Juaugurated September 24 





‘Frank Graves Dickey 


Dickey made up his mind to 
teach when he was still a fresh- 
man at Lexington’s Henry Clay 
High School. As a graduating 
senior, he received the Josten 
Medal for highest scholarship. 

At Transylvania College in Lex- 
ington, Dickey earned an A.B. and 
first met slim, brunette Betty Dry- 
mon, now the mother of three 
small Dickeys. Before he was 
graduated, summa cum laude, in 
1939, he was a full-fledged teach- 
er. Completing his requirements 
at mid-year, he instructed in 
speech, dramatics and English at 
a Fayette County high school, and 
in September, 1939, he became a 
teacher in the Lexington schools. 

Dickey’s early teaching days 
were hard. To make the curricu- 
lar ends meet, he scheduled his 
own college courses for late af- 
ternoons and Saturdays. Once, 
looking up wearily from grading 
papers, he told his mother, “There 
must be an easier way to make a 
living.” A seasoned teacher. her- 
self, his mother advised him to 
“Just get over the hump and you'll 
be all right.” He was. 

For Dickey, teaching and study- 
ing have always gone together. 
Commuting between high-school 
and campus, he took his M.A. de- 


gree at the University of Kentucky 
in 1942. 

In October, 1943, Dickey en- 
tered the Army. He served in the 
Infantry for two years as an ad- 
ministrative non-com, and put in 
another eight months in the Trans- 
portation Corps, acting as Army- 
railroads liaison man at the San 
Francisco Port of Embarkation. 
He emerged as a master sergeant. 

Following his discharge, Dickey 
served as a graduate assistant in 
the University of Kentucky's Bu- 
reau of School Service, and worked 
toward a Doctorate in education, 
awarded in 1947. Clearly a young 
man of promise, he was engaged 
as an instructor in the College of 
Education. Two years later, he 
was made director of the Bureau 
of School Service. 

That was the starting-point of 
Dickey’s meteoric rise. His ap- 
pointment came at a time when 


Dr. Herman Lee Donovan, then | 


president of the University of Ken- 
tucky, launched a nation-wide 
search for a dean of the College of 
Education. Hundreds of dossiers 
were considered and rejected until 
a colleague suggested young 
Frank Dickey, who was right in 
Dr. Donovan’s back yard. 

The president made a reap- 
praisal of the talent at hand and, 
six months after the search began, 
Dickey was named dean of the 
University’s College of Education. 
He was 32 years old. 

Miss Anne Wilson, Dickey’s sec- 
retary since 1949, was a first-hand 
witness to his ability as dean. “He 
had enough maturity to command 
respect and enough youth to un- 
derstand student problems. His 
educational background, his knack 
of making friends easily and his 
willingness to hear the other fel- 
low’s side made him immediately 
acceptable to the student body,” 
she says. 

The College of Education was 
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host to several groups of German 
exchange students between 1950 
and 1952. To this day, they con- 
tinue to write personal letters to 
Dickey, and they always get an 
answer. 

“One Filipino student, working 
for a Ph.D. at the University, had 
financial difficulties. Dr. Dickey, 
then dean, personally arranged for 
aid from the Student Loan Fund,” 
Miss Wilson relates. The boy fin- 
ished, got home safely and is now 
repaying the loan. Dr. Dickey has 
helped countless foreign students 
in seeing to the extension of their 
visas and the typing of their dis- 
sertations, as well as in confidential 
matters. 

On a_ year’s sabbatical leave 
from the University ,in 1952-58, 
Dickey did post-doctoral work at 
Harvard University, with major 
emphasis on education. This hun- 
ger for further knowledge, -far be- 
yond the point where most 
scholars stop, has awed many of 
Dickey’s associates. 

Dr. Frank D. Peterson, vice- 
president for business administra- 
tion at the University of Kentucky, 
assesses Dickey as “the rara avis—a 
thoroughly well-trained man. He is 
objective; he faces his problems 
frankly, and unfailingly comes up 
with a just solution. As dean of 
the College of Education, he con- 
trolled through reason, and there 
was never a complaint of a ‘raw 
deal’.” 

Dickey assumed office Septem- 
ber 1, last year, as seventh presi- 
dent of the 92-year-old University 
of Kentucky. The only known 
protest against his appointment 
came from his students in the Col- 
lege of Education—they hated to 
see him go! 

“With eight colleges comprising 
the University, the selection was 
understandably _ difficult,” Dr. 
Peterson points out. “The scien- 
tists wanted a scientist; the aca- 
demicians wanted a professor. Dr. 
Dickey is everybody’s choice—a 
man of letters plus a man of re- 
search. Possibly his youth is all 
you could hold against him.” 

Two years ago, Dickey was of- 
fered a full professorship at one 
of the nation’s greatest universities. 
Already a dean, he declined be- 
cause administration held out a 
tougher challenge and _ because 
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Kentucky seemed to need him 
more. 

Dickey has not regretted the 
choice. He has often quoted Dr. 
Frank L. McVey, president of the 
University of Kentucky from 1917 
to 1940: “The university is a place, 
but it is also a spirit.” 

In a rural state whose educa- 
tional standards have sometimes 
lagged behind, that spirit is im- 
portant. 

“We strive to imbue young peo- 
ple with the incentive to become 
better-educated,” Dickey says. 
“State universities, particularly 
those established by land grant 
like the University of Kentucky, 
serve not only the students but the 
states for which they were created. 
For the land-grant universities 
stemmed from the American de- 
sire to disseminate knowledge at 
the lowest possible cost.” 

Hundreds of free services to the 
Kentucky public are rendered by 
the University, especially through 
its College of Agriculture and 
Home Economics, which has re- 
ceived support from Acts of Con- 
gress through the years. 

Dickey’s plans for the future are 
completely enmeshed with those 
of the University; his main task is 
to find the means of accommodat- 
ing a student body that has in- 
creased by 12 per cent annually for 
the past three years. 

“The picture is true of every 
American campus,” Dickey be- 
lieves. “As the bumper crop of 
World War II babies matures, 


more young people are entering 
college. By 1965, we fully expect 
12,000-14,000 students, doubling 
the size of the University of Ken- 
tucky in a decade.” 

As __ teacher-cum-administrator, 
Dickey has had a chance to de- 
velop some universally applicable 
techniques in education. With a 
former supervisor, Dr. Harold P. 
Adams, he has co-authored two 
eminent textbooks in the field— 
“Basic Principles of Supervision” 
(1953) and “Basic Principles of 
Student Teaching” (1956). He 
has written extensively for educa- 
tional journals. 

But his interests transcend the 
campus. A leader in community 
affairs, he’s the sort of citizen who 
invariably says yes when recruited 
for a committee. He not only gets 
along with people, he has an un- 
common sense of direction. 

Dickey’s extra-curricular activi- 
ties are a case in point. An en- 
thusiastic member of the Lexing- 
ton Kiwanis Club, he also belongs 
to numerous educational and 
philanthropic organizations and to 
Lexington’s Woodland Christian 
Church. 

“No church duty is ever too 
menial for Frank Dickey,” says a 
friend. “He has assisted as church 
organist for 15 years, sung in the 
choir, taught Sunday School and 
even preached. But he'd be just as 
obliging if asked to sweep the 
aisles. There are no ‘little people’ 
in his concept of humanity.” 


Please turn to page 26 





The University of Kentucky's First Family—Joseph Terry Dickey, age 12; President Frank Graves 
Dickey; Ann Elizabeth, 10; Mrs. Betty Dickey, and Frank, Jr., 14. 





Tenure and 
Academic 


Freedom 


Commission News 


As the Tenure and Academic 
Freedom Commission begins _ its 
second year of maintaining this 
column, it might be wise to 
mentally review the experiences 
of the past few months and bring 
the gist of these experiences to the 
attention of the membership. No 
case which has been brought to 
the attention of the Commission 
can be publicly reviewed, of 
course, and all hearings, either 
formal or informal, are confi- 
dential; but as individuals are in- 
terviewed in different type situa- 
tions, a pattern of conduct begins 
to establish itself that may, or may 
not, be complimentary to the gen- 
eral conduct of the united profes- 
sion. 

Several people brought prob- 
lems to the Commission during the 
past few months, and dealing with 
these problems gradually brought 
this picture into focus: That we 
are sticking very closely to the 
letter of the law in dealing with 
the question of contract and ten- 
ure, that Sections 161.720—161.810 
of the Kentucky Common School 
Laws are now well-read, well-un- 
derstood, and well-observed; but 
that our standard of ethical con- 
duct does, at times, leave some- 
thing to be desired. 

Moreover, it is apparent that the 
finger of accusation cannot be 
pointed in any one particular di- 
rection. Fault, fortunately not in 
substantial quantities, is to be 
found at all levels. In some in- 
stances, superintendents are dis- 
charging non-tenure teachers, ap- 
parently well-qualified teachers, 
for dubious reasons. Possibly a 
relative of a friend wants a job; 
possibly local politics plays a part; 
at any rate no sound, professional 
reason supports the discharge of 
some of our teachers. Naturally, 
the profession defends the release 
of the inefficient and the unquali- 
fied and reference is not made 
here to individuals of that type. 

On the other hand, some of our 
teachers are acting most unpro- 
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fessionally by submitting their 
resignations or otherwise voiding 
their contracts within 30 days of 
the opening of school. A superin- 
tendent may come into his office 
on a Monday (Monday seems to be 
a favorite day) in August and find 
several resignations in his morning 
mail. Just when he thought he 
was all set, someone, or several 
someones, lowers the boom. When 
that happens, one can hardly ex- 
pect him to feel kindly toward 
those teachers, or toward teachers 
in general. 


Section IV, 6, d, of the KEA 
Code of Ethics states that a teacher 
keeps: “. . . a legal contract un- 
less it is dissolved by mutual con- 
sent of the contracting parties.” 
We need to pound it into our- 
selves that we will never have a 
true profession or a complete mu- 
tual respect and cooperation be- 
tween teacher and administrator 
until each achieves the highest de- 
gree of ethical conduct in all per- 
sonnel relationships. 


To move on, there is a more 
specific point that may be of value 
to a number of our teachers. Let 
us approach it in this way. What 
type of certificate do you hold? 
Is it one that must be renewed? 
What is the date on which it is 
subject to renewal? Do you know? 
Failure to renew your certificate 
at the proper time may place your 
job in jeopardy and, if you are 
under tenure, could void any 
rights that you now have under a 
continuing contract (Kentucky 
Court of Appeals; Redding et al. 
v. Fincel, 311 Ky. 534; June 7, 
1949). Some superintendents in- 
form their teachers when a re- 
newal date is approaching; some 
do not. At any rate, it is your re- 
sponsibility to see that your cer- 
tificate is kept up to date, and 
meeting that responsibility may 
save you much grief. There are 
teachers teaching in Kentucky to- 
day whose certificates have lapsed. 
Make sure that it doesn’t happen 
to you! : 

As the year moves along, we 
hope to deal from time to time 
and in a general way with various 
types of tenure problems in the 
belief that we can contribute some 
worthwhile service in this way. 


—Charlton Hummel 


A Parable 
For Teachers 


“What is my task?” I asked. 

The Master placed in my hand 
a lump of clay. 

“Make of it a thing of beauty,” 
he said. 

“Shape with your hands, and 
heart, and mind, a little child.” 

I took the clay and as I worked 
I asked the Master to give me 
gentle hands, a loving heart and 
an open mind. 

Soon a child was there with skin 
fair as apple blossoms, and eyes 
alight with wonder. 

The Master saw and He was 
pleased. 

“Now you must make a better 
child of other clay,” he said. In 
my eager hands he placed a dark, 
dark clay. 

Again with fingers tired from 
trying, and with doubtful feelings 
in my heart, I worked the clay. A 
child came forth. Black, shining 
skin he had, and hair all crinkled 
ebony. The eyes were full of won- 
der, too; the little hands reached 
up to touch the light. 

Again and again the Master 
handed me the clay. I shaped and 
molded, working from early day 
until the sun set, hoping soon for 
respite from the task. 

Some of the children were won- 
drous fair to see, with bodies 
whole and minds alert. Others 
had been hurt in the making. 
They were crippled; some in body, 
some in mind. 

Each morning I turned to the 
Master and said, “What shall | 
give to them today?” 

And each day He would answer, 
“Give to them a sense of wonder 
about the world and all that is in 
it. Send them on a quest for 
knowledge. Help them to know 
what is good and what is evil. 
Teach them of love and_ the 
brotherhood of man.” 

His gentle eyes looked down on 
me and tenderly He spoke, “You, 
the teacher give them all of this, 
and I, the Great Teacher, will give 
to them a soul.” 


—Marjorie M. Straub 
Jefferson County Schools 
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FTA College Chapters 
Become Student NEA 

Early in 1955, the NEA Execu- 
tive Committee, reorganizing the 
structure of NEA, placed the Na- 
tional Association of Future Teach- 
ers of America under the adminis- 
tration of the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards. 

The Commission, after careful in- 
vestigation and wide discussion 
over a 15-month period, created 
the Student National Education 
Association to replace NAFTA in 
June, 1957, as the national profes- 
sional organization for college stu- 
dents. At this point th eprogram 
of the high school clubs at the na- 
tional level was separated from that 
of college chapters to set up a two- 
level professional program to carry 
out the respective purposes of the 
two groups. 

The high school organization re- 
tains the name Future Teachers of 
America and, although separately 
supervisd and administered, will 
continue to operate under the same 
supervision and administration as 
the Student NEA. 





Geographic School 


Bulletins Aid Social 
Science Teachers 

Once again the Geographic 
School Bulletins offer the readable 
text and challenging pictures that 
aided more than 40,000 educators 
and students during the last school 
year. 

Nearly 150 separate articles will 
give new life and meaning to 
world events by providing a fasci- 
nating background of information. 

The first issue of the Bulletins 
for the 1957-58 school year will 
be in subscribers’ hands on Mon- 
day, October 7, and each Monday 
thereafter for 30 weeks with the 
exception of the Christmas and 
Easter holidays. 

The Bulletins may be obtained 
by writing the School Service Divi- 
sion, National Geographic Society, 
Washington 6, D. C. Subscription 
rate is $1.25 for the thirty issues, 
October 7, 1957, to May 19, 1958. 

Geography plays a fundamental 
role in world events. Week by 
week, the Bulletins report on the 
world and its life, producing illus- 
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Annual Newspaper Awards 
Established by KEA and KPA 


In cooperation with the Ken- 
tucky Press Association, the KEA 
this year set up an award for “Serv- 
ice to Education” as one of the 
categories in the annual newspaper 
contest carried on by the KPA. 

Under this arrangement the KEA 
annually will award plaques in two 
divisions, one for - Community 
Weeklies and one for Community 
Dailies. Metropolitan dailies are 
not eligible. 

The purpose of the contest is to 
give recognition to the newspapers 
making the best effort in reporting 
and interpreting education to its 
readers — encouraging widespread 
interest in, and developing an ap- 
preciation for, education through 
consistent and imaginative cover- 
age of local and state developments 
in this field. 

Entrants are urged to present en- 


tries showing their efforts above 
and beyond the routine coverage 
normally given in the field of edu- 
cation. Such entries may include 
news and feature stories, editorials, 
a series of articles, or the like. Cov- 
erage of athletic events should not 
be included. 

Winners of the awards in the 
1957 competition were presented 
plaques at the KPA Mid-Summer 
Meeting in June. Topping the 
daily division was the Henderson 
Gleaner and Journal. The Middles- 
boro Daily News was in second 
place. In the weekly division, the 
first place plaque went to the Mc- 
Lean County News, with second 
place honors accorded the Russell- 
ville News-Democrat. In_ third 
place was The Greenville Leader; 
honorable mention went to the 
Campbellsville News-Journal. 


Winners of KEA plaques in the Service to Education category of the annual Kentucky Press 

Association newspaper contests display their awards after presentation at Kenlake Hotel this 

summer. From the left are N. B. McMillian, KEA staff member; Jo Westpheling, KPA presentation 

committee; Mrs. Francele Armstrong, Henderson Gleaner and Journal editor, daily division winner; 
and Landon Wills, McLean County News editor, weekly division winner. 


trated articles especially suitable 
for classroom use and home study. 

Projected for the coming school 
years Bulletins are _ illustrated 
articles on an amazing array of 
subjects. Readers will follow 
Queen Elizabeth’s tour of James- 
town, explore the Belgian Congo, 
gaze in awe at the Grand Canyon, 
ride an elephant in Ceylon, and 
tramp the length of the Appalach- 





ian Trail. They will learn the com- 
plete story of oil, the liquid 
wealth that shapes the destiny of 
nations. They will discover how 
nature's delicate balance can be 
upset by failure to conserve water, 
soil, and forests. They will climb 
historic lighthouses, study the ani- 
mal growth that makes up a com- 
mon kitchen sponge, and harvest 
the tropical vanilla plant. 
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THE FLENENTARY-4PRINCIPAL 
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Ding-Dong; Ding-Dong! 

School bells are ringing through- 
out Kentucky. 

Once again, Elementary Prin- 
cipals are guiding, counselling and 
planning with respective staffs to 
give the children in the Elemen- 
tary Schools of Kentucky the very 
best. 


o ° 2 


The Department of Elementary 
School Principals welcomes and 
congratulates newly appointed 
elementary principals in Kentucky. 
The members of the organization 
are at your service and in turn 
they seek your cooperation. 


o co a 


A record number of members 
was present at our last executive 
board meeting held in May at the 
University of Louisville. District 
representatives were reminded 
that they are delegated to solicit 
membership in the DESP of KEA 
as assistants to Mrs. Mae D. Dixon, 
State Membership Chairman. 

Representatives are further re- 
sponsible for the planning of one 
meeting in their respective dis- 
tricts in addition to the regular an- 
nual meeting of their districts. 

The DESP has now set up a 
speakers pool. We await your call 
on us for speakers who will come 
to your district meeting, if you so 
desire, and share information re- 
garding our department. 

The next scheduled meeting for 
an executive session will be held 
on September 21 at 9:00 a.m. at 
the University of Kentucky. 


The Study on Communication 
In Louisville and Jefferson Co. 


As the first study-project of the 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals to get under way, the 
Louisville and Jefferson County 
Study on Communication has 
created considerable interest with- 
in the profession. 

The study already has led to 
some profitable discoveries. One 
of these is the lack of clearly de- 
fined channels for communication. 
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Another is an overdependence on 
the printed bulletin. Above all, 
the need for long-range planning 
of the school program has been 
found to be necessary for good 
communication not only among 
the staff members but also with 
the community. 

A psychologist who attended the 
meetings of one committee re- 
marked, “These meetings are ex- 
cellent examples of group ther- 
apy.” Another group member 
said, “I have learned to work with 
people rather than through peo- 
ple.” 

A novel suggestion was, “Why 
not send home with each report 
card a brief forecast of what will 
be studied during the next grading 
period?” Another idea was that 
a standing committee on drives, 
collections, and contests to be set 
up with membership to consist of 
a principal and teacher from each 
administrative level and one or 
more supervisors. 

The Louisville group had Mr. 
George Brown of the General 
Electric Company speak to their 
group on Public Relations and 
several of the committees had Dr. 
Raymond Kemper of the Univer- 
sity of Louisville serve as a con- 
sultant. 

Plans for this fall include sev- 
eral general meetings with out- 
standing speakers and _ consul- 
tants. 

—Reported by Frank Stallings, 
Chairman of the State Kellogg 
Commission 

= 2 a 

May we remind Elementary 
School Principals of Kentucky that 
you have an opportunity in co- 
operating in a Study-Project of 
your choice to upgrade principals 
and at the same time to set a 
pattern of problem solving that 
may have a real impact on pro- 
grams of training for the principal- 
ship? For further information, 
please contact our State Chairman, 
Frank Stallings, 157 Wiltshire, 
Louisville 7. 

If other groups are ready to re- 
port on Study-Projects, please send 
same to the editor of this page. 
Leadership Workshop Sponsored 

In Cooperation with DESP 

O. F. Brown reports that the 
workshop held at the University 
of Kentucky, July 8-10 was most 


successful and that we are in- 
debted to the University of Ken- 
tucky for making it possible. 

There were 58 participants from 
various parts of the state. There 
were many new faces with us in- 
cluding principals, teachers, super- 
visors, directors of personnel, one 
superintendent and college profes- 
sors. In addition there were ten 
newly-appointed principals who 
came for inspiration and help. 

Frank Stallings, past president 
of DESP, and Dr. Fred Harris, of 
the University staff, presented the 
purpose of the workshop and gave 
some fine points on “What is Lead- 
ership?” 

Tom Cox, of the University staff, 
was moderator of a panel with 
Josephine McKee speaking on the 
subject of what kind of leadership 
do you expect from your local and 
district DESP; Earl Adams of the 
State Department of Education 
spoke from the standpoint of the 
state; and Harry Perkins took the 
viewpoint from the State District 
level. 

Claude Taylor of the State De- 
partment of Education directed 
our thinking on the Curriculum 
for the Elementary School; Nell 
Bailey, Earl Adams, and Lee Gen- | 
try spoke on what the state had to 
offer the elementary schools in 
library, elementary supervision, 
and physical education services in 
their respective order. 

The discussion groups were in- 
formal and most helpful as the 
members shared ideas on (1) 
Problems of the New Principal, 
(2) The Principal’s Role in Super- 
vision, and (3) How To Work 
Best With The Gifted Child. 

Mr. Taylor reminded us that the 
Curriculum Section of the State 
Department of Education, of 
which he is in charge, has numer- 
ous bulletins available for the ask- 
ing. These bulletins are guides 
for the various subjects taught. 

Mr. Brown wishes to thank all 
who assisted him as director of the 
workshop, and to state that a 
workshop is possible again next 
summer if interest of the group 
warrants it. 

District News 

The Maysville Education Asso- 
ciation elected Alma McLain, 
principal of Woodleigh Elemen- 

Please turn to page 26 
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The Teacher and 
Professional Organizations 


This is the time of the year when 
we are prodded (by our con- 
sciences, or otherwise) to join our 
professional organizations. And we 
probably will have to be prodded 
a little harder than usual this year 
because bath the NEA and KEA 
dues have been increased. So this 
may be a good time to take a look 
at professional membership and to 
examine the things it has accom- 
plished for us so far. 

By being members of NEA and 
KEA we have a voice in federal 
and state legislation. Informed 
committees are working for teacher 
interests and on school problems. 
We are represented on radio and 
TV networks. Contacts for favor- 
able school publicity are provided 
by NEA staff members and paid for 
by your dues and mine. We have 
better retirement provisions and 
added security for teachers because 
of the efforts of both NEA and 
KEA. We have agencies contin- 
ually working on such problems as 
low salaries, the shortage of quali- 
fied teachers, the need for greater 
public understanding, and others. 


We should not congratulate our- 
selves on being “professional” just 
because we hand over our dues 
without a protest. Instead, we 
should realize that we have re- 
ceived far more than we have given 
and that without our professional 
organizations we would be fighting 
our own individual battles and get- 
ting nowhere fast. 

With the increased dues these are 
some of the things members of the 
NEA hope to gain: 
® More field services with spe- 
cialists to consult with local and 
state officers on welfare problems 
@ New sources for federal legis- 
lative work 
@ Widening contacts with national 
lay groups 
@ New efforts to raise teachers’ 
salaries 
@ Success in raising professional 
standards 
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Among the added services of 
KEA will be: 
@ More emphasis on field service 
@ Expanded research and public 
relations activities 
@ More intensive leadership train- 


ing 
@ More time spent in develop- 
ment of a legislative program 


NEA Convention News 

Six thousand delegates at the 
NEA Centennial Convention in 
Philadelphia voted four to one for 
the proposition to raise dues from 
five to ten dollars. Some of the 
delegates came to Philadelphia 
feeling somewhat uncertain of 
the outcome of this proposal. 
Some were heard to express 
the fear that an increase in 
dues would cause a drop in mem- 
bership from the all-time high of 
700,000. Those who supported the 
proposed increase spoke in terms 
of its slogan, “the forward look.” 

Past President J. Lester Buford 
was one of those who spoke out in 
favor of the increase. “One dollar 
invested in the NEA in 1857 looked 
like a risky gamble but I guarantee 


that $10 invested in the world’s 


largest professional organization in 
1957 is as safe as education in this 
country is safe.” Classroom teachers 
were especially firm in demanding 
the expanded program. “Our sal- 
aries are among the lowest—more 
of us will have to make sacrifices— 
but we want the $10 program.” 
Just the day before, the Representa- 
tive Assembly of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers had passed 
a resolution asking for the increase 
in dues. 

How do six thousand delegates 
take active part in the proceedings 
of a convention? At Philadelphia 
this was done by means of “how- 
to do-it”. discussion circles on the 
afternoon of July fourth. The dele- 
gates were divided into small 
circles of approximately ten each. 
There was a leader for each circle. 
Two pertinent topics were dis- 
cussed and each person in the 
group was given opportunity to 
express his views. 


In Hall of Memories 
Kentucky is now one of the nine- 
teen states to be included in the 
Hall of Memories of the new NEA 
Building in Washington. In order 
for a state to be included, it must 
contribute one thousand dollars 


toward the Building Fund. The 
contributions: must be cash, not 
life memberships. 

In February of this year Ken- 
tucky had to her credit $440.31. 
Since that time the balance has 
been collected and a check for the 
remaining portion of the amount 
was presented to President Dave 
Guhl at the Department of Class- 
room Teachers’ Delegate Assembly 
by Omega Lutes of Louisville. 
Twenty-three locals and four indi- 
viduals helped to make up the final 
payment. The Middle Cumberland 
District, with 55 per cent, had the 
most locals contributing. 

Kentucky this year reached every 
NEA goal. We have a plaque in 
the Hall of Memories and we have 
completed our quota, both of life 
members and NEA members. 


Fifth District Workshop 
Mrs. Ernestine Noland, chairman 
of the Fifth District Classroom 
Teachers, has announced a one-day 
workshop for October 5. The work- 
shop will be held at Eastern High 
School, Middletown. The program 
includes a coffee hour from 9 until 
10 a.m. followed by group discus 
sions and a talk by Dr. Ginger. 
Lunch will be served in the safe- 
teria. for $1.50. Registration fee 
will be 25c. The theme of the con- 
ference is “Strengthening The Local 

Associations of Fifth District.” 


Board Meeting Notes 

We are near the goal on our col- 
lections for the Mary Lathram 
Scholarship Fund for the second 
year. $50 will put us over the top. 
Everyone on the board felt that an 
expression of thanks should go to 
all the local associations and indi- 
viduals who contributed to the fund 
this year. Only one letter asking 
for contributions was sent out and 
the fact that we have come so near 
our goal with only a gentle remind- 
er is certainly a feather in our cap. 
This is the time, however, to think 
ahead for next year and to include 
in the annual budget of your local 
association a contribution to the 
fund. Mary Agnes Butcher, of Van 
Lear, has again been chosen as the 
recipient of the scholarship. 

Mrs. Gladys Goodell was di- 
rected by the board to work with 
Margaret Clayton of Jefferson 
County in investigating and com- 
piling a list of scholarships in Ken- 
tucky available to teachers. 
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Especially for Teachers 

| More Than Social Studies by 
Alice Miel and Peggy Brogan. 
Prentice-Hall. $5.95. This “view 
of social learning in the elementary 
schoo!” is built upon the tenet that 
all of the skills in human living 
need the deliberate attention of 
educators who focus on social 
learning. Examples are rich and 
full, and the number of practical, 
workable suggestions makes the 
book exceedingly valuable. Though 
designed primarily for teachers in 
the elementary school, it has many 
implications for older students. 


| Fundamentals of Curriculum 
Development by B. O. Smith, W. 
O. Stanley, and J. H. Shores. 
World Book Co. The fact that this 
is a revised edition of a popular 
book adds greatly to its merit. 
Here three experienced educators 
and writers discuss the problem 
of curriculum building from a 
number of aspects and with a suf- 
ficiency of illustrative material. A 
very thorough and competent: ap- 
praisal of curriculum, its structure 
and real meaning for contempo- 
rary education. 


| Making Better Readers by Ruth 
Strong and Dorothy K. Bracken. 
Heath. $4.75. Not for a long time 
has there been such a _ practical 
and interesting discussion of the 
problem of teaching reading. The 
book is designed primarily for 
teachers of older boys and girls, it 
will be a decided help for teachers 
of all grade levels. The entire 
book is one to be cherished and 
used by all school personnel; espe- 
cially interesting are the. discus- 
sions of the wide range of reading 
ability and how to teach reading 
in the content fields. The refer- 
ences at the end of each chapter 
and the photographic illustrations 
further enhance the book. 


{| Curriculum Planning Through 
In-Service Programs by Harold 
Spears. Prentice-Hall. $4.50. A 
very thorough presentation is 
made here of the topic stated def- 
initely in the title. The author is 


18 


a popular, capable, and versatile 
writer-educator, and his experi- 
ence has equipped him well for 
the. discussion here. His clever 
cartoon — illustrations are more 
than entertainment—they reach be- 
yond to deliver a message of 
pungence and depth. 

| Methods and Materials in Ele- 
mentary Physical Education by 
Edwina Jones, Edna Morgan, and 
Gladys Stevens. World Book Co. 
Three experienced teacher-admin- 
istrators of the Cleveland Public 
Schools have prepared this new 
edition of a well-liked book. Suf- 
ficient changes have been made 
to keep abreast of current educa- 
tional changes at the same time 
the excellence of the predecessor 
has been maintained. Following a 
somewhat theoretical discussion of 
the problems involved, there ap- 
pears a practical presentation of 
stunts, games, rhythm activities, 
and related activities. Specific 
directions, diagrams, and music 
help to make the book easy and 
worthwhile to use. 


To Be Used In School 

| Basic Reading Skills by Gray, 
Monroe, and Artley. Scott, Fores- 
man. Here is a workbook planned 
as part of the New Basic Reading 
Program of this publisher. De- 
signed for use in the junior high 
school, it helps “under par read- 
ers catch on and catch up in read- 
ing.” The exercises are varied and 
attractively written, and all read- 
ing skills have been given atten- 
tion. It seems sure that all junior 
high teachers will find the book 
a welcome addition. One of the 
major contributors to the book 
is Miss Mildred Dougherty, a 


member of the faculty of Ahrens 


Trade High School, Louisville. 

{| American Civilization by Wes- 
ley M. Gewehr and members of 
the Department of History at the 
University: of Maryland, McGraw- 
Hill. $6.75. This significant state- 
ment is a part of the author's pref- 
ace to this book: “Rather than 
telling too little about too many 
things and repeating a good many 


facts with which most students are 
familiar by the time they reach 
college, we as teachers thought a 
text should point up significant 
trends, meanings, and interpreta- 
tions.” This new idea has been 
carefully worked out, and the re- 
sult seems to be an exceedingly 
good book for college students of 
American history. 

{| Harbrace Vocabulary Workshop 
by Schweitzer and Lee. Harcourt, 
Brace. Planned for twelfth grade 
students. This book gives a large 
variety of exercise to increase 
meaningful vocabulary. An excel- 
lent book of its kind. 

| Getting the Most Out of High 
School by J. I. E. Scott. Oceana 
Publications. $2.50. Boys and 
girls who read this should receive 
a thorough and accurate descrip- 
tion of what is implied in the title. 
There are many illustrative de- 
vices and a pleasant, informal 
style to add impetus to the content. 


Especially for Children 

| The Wondrous Egg of Abou by 
Robin King. Dutton. $2.50. This 
is an amusing story for very young 
readers about the magic of an egg 
in the village of Ismir. Beautifully 
illustrated by the author. 

| Henry and the Paper Route by 
Beverly Cleary; illustrated by 
Louis Darling. Morrow. $2.75. 
Another humorous story of the 
adventures of Henry Huggins. 
This time four lively kittens cause 
difficulties. The pen and _ ink 
drawings add to the humor. For 
ages 8-12. 

{| Hokahey! by Edith Dorian and 
W. N. Wilson. Whittlesey House. 
$3.25. Teenagers will enjoy this 
informative story of the American 
Indians from earliest times to the 
present. There is a section on each 
of the seven great culture areas. 

{| The Big Step by Hila Colman. 
Morrow. $2.95. Girls twelve to 
sixtee will find understanding in 
this no, ‘1 of a sixteen-year-old girl. 
Familiar will seem summer fun, 
boys, and dates. 

| A Bell for Ringelblume by Ros- 
alie K. Fry. Dutton. $2.50. Chil- 
dren six to nine will be delighted 
with this story of Lucinda’s visit 
to the Austrian Tirol. The beauti- 
ful descriptions and the efforts and 
plans of Lucinda will give insight 
into the way other people live. 
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The Past Is Prologue 





Continued from page 9 


where most of the wealth must be 
used for the bare necessities of life. 
We should be spending a much 
larger proportion of our wealth on 
education than we did in the past, 
and a larger proportion than do the 
less-economically-favored countries 
today. Our foreign visitors know 
this and they are amazed that we 
do not do it. They see our great 
system of national highways 
crowded with expensive automo- 
biles; they see our homes festooned 
with television antennas (none of 
which were there a few years ago); 
they see the great housing projects, 
the busy factories, the markets 
bulging with food and luxuries, the 
evidences of wealth-and power on 
every hand. They express genuine 
amazement that this productive 
economy should find itself con- 
fronted by a shortage of teachers 
and a shortage of school buildings. 
They read with bewilderment 
headline statements that apparently 
mean we cannot afford to educate 
our children. They wonder why 
so much of the wealth of the coun- 
try goes into luxuries instead of 
into necessities like good schools. 
I do not blame the foreigners for 


being puzzled. It puzzles me too. | . 


We have a very good case for 


properly financing high-quality ed- | 
ucation. That case rests, first, on | 


high ideals, the stubborn conviction 


that every human being should | 


have a fair chance through a high 
quality of education to develop to 
the full whatever capacities he may 
possess. 


Our case rests also on economic 
realities. A few years ago, the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce eloquently 
demonstrated that what a nation 
spends for its schools is truly an 
investment in people. Today, that 
great organization has apparently 
forgotten that truth and, in the 
midst of unparalleled prosperity, is 
leading a dogged and desperate 
campaign to persuade both political 
parties to break their platform 
pledges, to repudiate the President, 
and to deny less than half of one 
per cent out of a $70 billion na- 
tional budget to help build some 
badly needed schools. 


Education is still an investment 
in people. I doubt very much 
whether American businessmen 
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really believe that better schools 
can be or should be financed en- 
tirely by higher state and local 
taxes. I feel sure, however, that 
we do face some short-run trouble 
from the current indiscriminate 
campaign against public expendi- 
ture of any and every kind. I am 
equally sure that we can and will 
meet this propaganda successfully. 
We have no one on our side ex- 
cept the majority of the American 
people. They will not long be 
hoodwinked by the preposterous 
notion that the proper financing of 


education would shatter the Ameri- 
can economy. 

In addition to the appeals of 
ethics and economics, the total case 
for better education has a third 
component. Since our government 
relies on popular opinion, popular 
opinion must be enlightened and 
not merely by a literacy which per- 
mits superficial acquaintance with 
the headlines of each passing day. 
Enlightenment includes habits of 
systematic thought, backgrounds of 
geography, of history, of science, of 
art, of arithmetic, of reading which 
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1957 Edition! Cursive Writing the Easy Way 


(Writing Textbooks) 


MY FIRST WRITING BOOK 


(Workbook) 


Entirely new optional consumable work 


book for manuscript writing for first 
graders, designed to accompany the teach- 
er’s manual described at right. Copyright 
1956. 35¢ each 


MY SECOND WRITING 


BOOK 
(Workbook) 


manual described at right. 


PALMER METHOD 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Attractive pens in assorted colors with 
medium, fine or extra fine replaceable 
points . . . a valuable aid to better 


. 


penmanship. 
75¢ each in orders of 
one dozen or more 


New, revised consumable workbook for 
second graders to accompany the teacher's 
Copyright 
1957. 44c each 
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Newly revised and improved with new 
illustrations, script copy, ete. Copy- 
right 1957. Series of non-consumable 
books with grade level appeal. Book 
3A is designed to cover transition 
from manuscript to cursive in any 
grade. Order Books 1 to 8 if cursive 
only is taught; Book 3A and upper 
grade books if cursive is taught after 
manuscript. 25¢ each 
(20¢ in quantities of 30 or more) 





MANUSCRIPT WRITING 
THE EASY WAY 


(Teacher’s Manual) 
New improved 1956 revision. Gives the 
beginner the advantage of starting out 
with the correct procedure and makes 
manuscript writing a pleasure for both 


pupil and teacher. 
$1.35 each 





Teacher's Manual FREE with Individual 
orders of 20 or more workbooks 
described at left. 


ALPHABET CHALKBOARD 
CARDS 


Set of 15 cards contains all the capitals, 
small letters and numerals. Excellent as 
permanent blackboard border. Cards are 
18% x 17 inches. In manuscript or cur- 
sive. Colors: white on black or green. 


$1.15 each 


(95¢ in orders of 5 or more sets) 











A good beginning 
for growth in 
-number thinking 








Growth in 
Arithmetic 


GRADE 1 


One by One 


GRADE 2 


Two by Two 


by John R. Clark 
Charlotte W. Junge 
Caroline H. Clark 





high in child interest 





fresh teaching techniques 





beautiful format in 
full color 











The readiness book, Let’s 
Count, by the same authors 
is available both as a pupil's 
book and a Big Book for 
class use. 


ie WORLD BOOK 
S| COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


DAVE BORLAND 
Kentucky Representative 





give depth and significance to the 
decisions that every voter makes 
as he uses or neglects his franchise. 
Our system of government can 
operate properly only with uni- 
versal and excellent educational op- 
portunity. Deny that and you have 
taken a position which is deeply 
subversive of the American form of 
government. 

That, of course, is why hardly 
anyone ever comes out openly and 
explicitly against adequate expendi- 
tures on education. It is always a 
case of let’s think about it longer, 
or why is there so much waste in 
education, or why don’t the schools 
teach something other than what 
they are teaching, or is the dis- 
cipline too difficult or too easy, or 
are we sure we really need to make 
this expenditure, or can we get by 
one more year, or let’s do it next 
year or the year after, or let some- 
one else do it, or is something else 
more urgent at the moment? These 
are the kinds of diversions which 
we shall encounter as we move in 
the next twenty years to secure 
quality and equality in educational 
opportunity. 

But the American people have 
been through all this before. They 
have always ultimately seen 
through whatever razzle-dazzle of 
opposition was thrown in the way 
of improving the schools which the 
public owns and our profession 
serves. They will do it again. 


To enlist and inform such public 
support is, in my judgment, a duty 
of the organized profession which 
is second only to the duty of pro- 
viding instruction. In the next 
twenty years, our local, state, and 
national organizations will be 
working very hard on that job. We 
can show the public that new 
levels and new solutions for the 
financing of better schools are im- 
peratively demanded by new con- 
ditions and readily permitted by 
new levels of national productivity. 
Only a massive effort to advance 


the level of school support in the’ 


states, in the localities and in the 


nation can possibly meet the ac- 
cumulated educational needs of the 
past and put education of high ex- 
cellence within the reach of every 
young American. 

This is one seamless fabric. The 
pattern woven by the loom of 
history, if pattern there be, is so 
vast and complicated that we can 
never be sure whether it is re- 
peating itself or beginning some 
unforeseen variation. Minutes and 
years and centuries are merely con- 
venient human inventions. The 
clock ticks and the leaves of the 
calendar flutter aside but they do 
not cut the pattern, they cannot 
halt the loom. The shape of things 
to come is determined not only by 
the past but also by every action or 
failure to act in the present. 

The title of these remarks, as you 
all know, is taken from a line in 
The Tempest. The full text of 
Shakespeare’s passage is: 

“What's past is prologue; 

What's to come, is your and my 
discharge.” 

The future I have tried to fore- 
cast is not inevitable. It is only 
possible. What happens in the next 
twenty years will depend on what 
each of us does to discharge his re- 
sponsibilities in the next twenty 
days and twenty months. If the Na- 
tional Education Association of the 
United States remains strong and 
united we can provide that im- 
proved quality of education which 
the people of our country and of 
the world need, for freedom, for 
prosperity, for happiness—yes, even 
for survival. 

When this convention ends in a 
few minutes, it will not merely put 
a period at the end of a long and 
thrilling paragraph. It will also put 
a big capital letter at the beginning 
of the next chapter. This end-of-a- 
century moment is a “breather,” a 
chance to get our second wind, as 
a climber part way up the mountain 
looks back for a moment over the 
winding paths ascended and then 
turns with courage and joy to as- 
sail the peaks still unconquered. 








No obligation until acceptance of position. 


1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio 





TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Nation-wide 


We can place teachers in the best positions they are capable of holding in PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
Or PUBLIC SCHOOLS Or COLLEGES in any location preferred. Write us stating your case. 


N.A.T.A. 


VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manager 
Phone: CApital 4-2882 
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Visit to Ashland 
Continued from page 11 





Clay, is more to Kentuckians than 
a beautiful home. It is a symbol; it 
stands for something. It is our 
Jamestown, our Plymouth Rock. 
It represents the man—Henry Clay 
—who probably did as much to 
chart the course of our young na- 
tion during its first half century as 
any man of that period. 

The Henry Clay Foundation is 
anxious to have more of our people 
become aware that Ashland is here 
in our midst and that Henry Clay 
still dwells here in spirit. Let Ken- 
tuckians make Ashland, the home 
of Henry Clay, a great historical 
shrine. We can do this best by 
teaching our children in the schools 
about the man who said he would 
rather be right than president. 

It has become the custom in 
many good schools to take their 
children each year on a pilgrim- 
age to some place of great histor- 
ical interest that they may gain a 
deeper insight into the significance 
of the place and of the people who 
were associated with it. When con- 
templating where you will take 


your pupils this year on such an 
outing, look about you and consider 
Ashland. Where could you find a 
place more _ beautiful, lovelier, 
with its beautiful garden and 
spacious lawns, a place saturated 
with history, a home where the 
great of the earth journeyed to 
commune with the Sage of Ashland 
in his day? 

The Henry Clay Foundation in- 
vites you, and your students, to 
visit Ashland sometime during the 
school year where Mrs. Lorraine 
Seay, the director or hostess, will 
welcome you, and tell you the fas- 


cinating story of Henry Clay and 
all those interesting people who 
lived in one of the most charming 
homes in America. 





ASCD to Meet 


The Kentucky ASCD fall confer- 
ence will be held on the campus of 
Western Kentucky State College, 
Bowling Green, on September 26 
and 27. The theme will be “De- 
veloping A Balanced Curriculum.” 
Dr. Arthur W. Foshay of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, will 
be the featured speaker. 





MAKE MONEY WRITING 
.. ohort paragraphe! 


You don’t have to be a trained author 
to make money writing. Hundreds now 
making money every day on short para- 
graphs. I tell you what to write, where 
and how to sell; and supply big list of 
editors who buy from beginners. Lots 
of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. 
Write to sell, right away. Send for free 


facts. BENSON BARRETT 


Dept. 160-J, 7464 Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 





Ready For An Emergency? 


Big 270-Items JOHNSON & JOHNSON 
Steel FIRST AID CASE 


GIVEN to your scHoot 
WITHOUT 1¢ COST 


# Amazing! Our largest kit, cone 
structed of 24 gauge steel, 
pecially designed and stocked 
to hold all the necessary First 
Aid supplies needed by a large 
high school or grade school. An 
inner shelf forms a convenient 
working table when the kit is 
fastened to the wall. Size 154%” x 10%” x 4%”. 
Weight 12% lbs. 
WRITE NOW FOR’ COMPLETE DETAILS FREE! 
Rush name and address for the exciting Plan 
which gives your school this new Johnson & 
Johnson First Aid Case. 
FIRST AID CASES, P. 0. Box 152, Batesville, Ark. 
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’ UNCLE SAM Up. 





UNCLE SAM Jr. 
SHIELD 


ABSENCE COSTS! 


THE EMPTY DESK 


Write 


UNCLE SAM Jr. 
122 SO. FOURTH ST. 


LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 


HELPS FILL 
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NEW NEA LIFE MEMBERS 


During Period from April 16 to May 31, By Districts 


FIRST DISTRICT 
Ollie James Allen, Cunningham 
Garrett Beshear, Murray 
Dr. W. E. Blackburn, Murray 
Marian A. Brown, Barlow 
Josiah Darnall, Murray 
Charles Eldridge, Murray 
Attie Faughn, Benton 
J. Ernest Fiser, Mayfield 
Robert G. Fiser, Mayfield 
Wilson Gantt, Murray 
Vanda Jean Gibson, Murray 
Robert Goheen, Calvert City 
Roland E. Goodgion, Murray 
Inez Haile, Murray 
Mrs. P. H. Harper, Paducah 
Jean Heath, Paducah 
Richard G. Jackson, Murray 
C. W. Jones, Murray 
Mrs. Nelle G. Lowe, Fulton 
Mrs. Lillian Lowry, Murray 
Mavis W. McCamish, Murray 
Jesse McNutt, Murray 
Jean E. McRaney, Murray 
John Dean Minton, Cadiz 
Mrs. Lucille Nunn, Cadiz 
Edward L. Oates, Cadiz 
William Joseph Posavac, Murray 
Minnie Lee Ragland, Paducah 
Mrs. Joe Nell Rayburn, Murray 
Venona Rogers, Murray 
Eugene Smith, Murray 
Lottye Suiter, Murray 
Brent D. Thompson, Cadiz 
Arthur R. Wallace, Golden Pond 
Golda Page Waters, Murray 
Mayme Whitnell, Murray 
33—total last report 
36—members added 
69—total 
SECOND DISTRICT 
Virginia Fulcher, Owensboro 
Betty Sue Hill, Nebo 
Mrs. L. McGinley, Madisonville 
T. L. Plain, Henderson 
T. W. Stewart, Hopkinsville 
Mrs. F. F. Stokes, Pembroke 
Louise West, Owensboro 
66—total last report 


7—members added 
73—total 


THIRD DISTRICT 
Ovid Arnold, Drakesboro 
Ethel Barnard, Bowling Green 
Lou Mae Davis, Glasgow 
Ralph C. Dorsey, Horse Cave 
Gene C. Fatley, Glasgow 
K. Forbis Jordan, Bremen 
Ruby L. McKinney, Glasgow 
B. D. Mutchler, Bowling Green 
Roy D. Reynolds, Jr., Cave City 


Mrs. Frances M. Rice, Adairville 


Wilbur W. Smith, Horse Cave 
84—total last report 
11—members added 
95—total 


FOURTH DISTRICT 


Andrew Bird, Munfordville 
Mrs. M. D. Darragh, Vine Grove 
John A. Kenney, Fort Knox 
Talton K. Stone, Elizabethtown 
Hilbert R. Taylor, Hardinsburg 
Willis G. Wells, Shepherdsville 
Charles H. Woodson, Bardstown 

16—total last report 

7—members added 

23—total 


FIFTH DISTRICT 


Ruby Jean Arnold, Eminence 
Mrs. Edna M. Bagian, Louisville 
Hugh E. Barnes, LaGrange 
Francis Beeler, Louisville 
Louise Bell, Louisville 

Rose Bere, Louisville 

Dorothy F. Block, Louisville 
Mrs. Ethel L. Brown, Louisville 
G. F. Browning, Louisville 

Mrs. Mildred Cobb, Louisville 
Stuart M. Cohen, Louisville 
Mrs. E. W. Collins, Louisville 
Mrs. M. M. Conyers, Louisville 
Mrs. T. H. Cornette, Louisville 
Lula Dalton, Louisville 

Mrs. E. W. Davis, Louisville 
Paschal Desanctis, Louisville 
John E. Dickey, Valley Station 
Harvey J. Dixon, Louisville 

Mrs. Mae D. Dixon, Louisville 
Robert A. Estes, Louisville 
Thomas W. Frazier, Louisville 
Minnie Gibbs, Louisville 
Everett D. Hancock, Louisville 
Joseph J. Hancock, Jr., Louisville 
Lawrence R. Hayden, Sulphur 
Lily Rose Higgins, Louisville 
Joyce Mae Hoskins, Louisville 


Mrs. Annie L. Jenkins, Louisville _ 


John Ray Masden, Louisville 
Mary Jo McGary, Louisville 
Thomas I. Rogers, Louisville 
Elizabeth Sanderson, Louisville 
George L. Smith, Valley Station 
Mrs. Ruth W. Snyder, Louisville 

181—total last report 

35—members added 

216—total 


CENTRAL 


Virginia F. Ackman, Frankfort 
John W. Ambrose, Lexington 
Mrs. J. A. Amerson, Georgetow:r 
Mrs. Beryl S. Backer, Berea 
Leo B. Ball, Frankfort 

Mattie Barnhill, Georgetown 
Olive E. Barrett, Lexington 


Cephas E. Bevins, Lexington 
W. Roy Bondurant, Frankfort 
Mrs. F. B. Breault, Lexington 
Ann Brooking, Georgetown 
George W. Buchanan, Frankfort 
Ray Butler, Frankfort 
Kearney Campbell, Lexington 
Glover W. Cassity, Georgetown 
Mrs. Ida Cristopher, Frankfort 
Charline Clayton, Frankfort 
Melvin V. Conway, Georgetown 
Mrs. Irene Cooper, Frankfort 
Mrs. J. H. Devers, Frankfort 
Stella A. Edwards, Versailles 
Carl G. Ford, Berea 
Robert L. Goodpaster, Paris 
Bernard C. Gravitt, Midway 
C. H. Haggard, Georgetown 
Fred E. Harris, Lexington 
Conrad Haynes, Georgetown 
Flossie M. Howard, Winchester 
James K. Johnson, Jr., Midway 
Mrs. A. M. Jones, Georgetown 
Durbin C. Kemper, Lexington 
Samuel W. Koon, Georgetown 
Ollie C. Leathers, Jr., Frankfort 
Mrs. O. C. Leathers, Jr., Frankf't 
Mrs. N. S. McCracken, Winch’t’r 
Mrs. Neureul Miracle, Conway 
Vivian C. Moore, Frankfort 
Pauline P. Mullins, Livingston 
Gene Bell Offutt, Georgetown 
Burgess Parks, Georgetown 
Curtis Phipps, Georgetown 
Samuel M. Pollock, Georgetown 
Mrs. L. J. Posey, Stamping Gr'nd 
Walter H. Power, Mt. Sterling 
Tony Raisor, Georgetown 
Mrs. G. Reynolds, Nicholasville 
Samuel E. Robinson, Cynthiana 
Alice D. C. Samuels, Frankfort 
Martha V. Shipman, Lexington 
Denver Sloan, Lexington 
Mrs. N. R. Smith, Georgetown 
Roy G. Smith, Frankfort 
James L. Sublett, Frankfort 
Charles L. Terry, Frankfort 
Sara M. Thomas, N. Middletown 
W. A. Tincher, Jr., Lexington 
Elizabeth Watson, Winchester 
Mrs. L. H. Webster, Stamp. Gd. 
O. B. Wilder, Midway 

109—total last report 


59—members added 
168—total 


EASTERN 


Mrs. Maxine Anglin, Morehead 

Julian L. Dorsey, Flemingsburg 

Marg. E. Johnson, Flemingsburg 

Miss Junious Lyon, Maggard 

Mrs. G. L. Prichard, Ashland 

Adrian Wells, Frenchburg 
16—total last report 


6—members added 


29— 
22—total Please turn to page 24 
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“The Story of Menstruation” 
by Walt Disney Productions 


- 


When eager hands start raising, ever wish you had 
all the answers at your fingertips? Wish granted! 
—when this educational program goes to work for 
you. First, there’s the incomparable 10-minute 
movie by Walt Disney Productions: ‘The Story 


“The Story of Menstruation” shows 
how normal and natural this func- 
tion is. Animated diagrams help girls 
understand the menstrual process... 
appealing little Disney-style charac- 
ters dramatize health and grooming hints for whole- 
some year ’round living. The film encourages a mature, 
confident attitude toward growing up. It is done 
with charm and taste—and has the complete approval 
of parents, teachers, doctors, nurses, Girl Scout 
leaders, industrial counselors, church groups. 


of Menstruation’ —supplemented by two book- 

lets, one for pre-teens and one for older girls. 

More than 25 million schoolgirls have seen this 

16 mm. sound and color film. You’ll want your . 
girls to see it. 


"You're A Young Lady Now” gives 

your pre-teens added menstrual 

preparation. For this illustrated 

booklet reviews important highlights 

of the movie—including ways to 

; start good health and grooming 

habits now. Tells all they need to know in terms 9 to 

12-year-olds understand. Girls enjoy reading and 

re-reading this attractive booklet which helps answer 

their many questions. And you’ll appreciate the 
healthy attitude it encourages in them. 


“Very Personally Yours” is a booklet prepared for girls 12 and over. 
Its 20 interesting, illustrated pages give teen-age girls further details 
about menstruation, exercises, grooming, sports, social contacts. Be 
sure to order all you need of both booklets, so each girl has her own 
copy. She will want to keep it, as reference, for years to come. 








You can adapt this guide to any 


Teaching Guide and Menstrual Guide 
teaching situation—because 
hundreds of teachers helped 


CQ 
LQ 
plan it that way. The large color 
% 


; e chart on menstrual physiology 
. is useful for classroom lectures. 


This entire program or any part of it is 


available to you without charge from N 
ame 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Educational Dept. ST-97, Neenah, Wisconsin 


Please send me free (except for return postage) your 16 mm. sound film “The Story 
of Menstruation.” 


Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 


Also send the following: 

copies of “You're A Young Lady Now” (for girls 9 to 12) 
—_________ copies of "Very Personally Yours” (for girls 12 and over) 
(] Physiology Chart 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY! 


2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) _ 


(] “Teaching Guide” 








Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 


(Please print) 





the makers of Kotex sanitary napkins. 





KOTEX is a trademark of Kimberly-Clark Corp. L 


September, 1957 
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Hundred-Year War 
Continued from page 10 


As a young teacher, the writer 
entered that crusade and, during 
the Christmas holidays of 1905, 
spent a week visiting members of 
the Legislature on horseback and 
getting their promises to vote for 
our educational bill. This crusade 
was waged throughout our Com- 
monwealth, as I have explained in 
detail in my recent book, Kentucky 
Through Thick and Thin. 

Our crusade went over 200 per 
cent. The Legislature gave us a 
teacher’s college at Richmond and 
one at Bowling Green. Education 
in Kentucky was coming to the 
front. 

The following year, the state 
opened both institutions. Last year, 
Eastern State College celebrated its 
50th anniversary, and I was greatly 
disappointed not to find a single 
member of that crusade present 
and nothing said by a single speak- 
er of that great victory of the KEA 
fifty years before. 











8, ee 
| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools ail over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top cuuiny 
nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guorantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 30, N. J. . 


Serving notional organizations for over 30 years 

















. .. exceed 200 in number. They are 
authored by experienced teachers. They 
enliven and strengthen your course content, 
while easing your test and grading burden. 
AND, many fit your texts! 

Write now for your free catalogue of 
Harlow Tailor-made Workbooks; still bet- 
ter—write for thirty-day inspection copies 
of your subject or grade. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY CHATTANOOGA — 














At the next session of the Legis- 
lature, 1908, that body enacted a 
law compelling every public school 
district to establish a public high 
school or make provisions for such 
instruction of all its pupils. We 
were going places, educationally. 

Within a few years, a bill per- 
mitting a county to go to any other 
county, or even any other state, to 
select their county superintendents, 
was introduced, but that was a red 
flag in the faces of our politicians. 
For some reason, they had failed to 
include that office in the 1890 Con- 
stitution. The fight was long and 
furious, but the politicians lost. 
However, they have returned ses- 
sion after session with a tale of woe, 
even to the last session of the Leg- 
islature. 

In the meantime, teacher’s quali- 
fications had been raised and in- 
stead of taking an examination on 
the common school subjects, as 
they did at the first of the century, 
the teacher must have a high school 
education and special training in a 
college. 

Old-timers could hardly believe 
we had made such progress. 
Neither could most of them under- 
stand why Kentucky had slid lower 
and lower educationally. That, of 
course, is only relatively true. We 
rank lower than we did years ago, 
not because our old-time schools 
were more efficient, but because 
the other states have progressed 
much more rapidly than we have. 

The most important reason for 
our losing ground is that we per- 
mitted the politicians to dictate to 
us during the past century. More 
than a hundred years ago, Dr. 
Breckenridge said it was “a sin” 
to waste the tax-payers blood 
money on children who never 
entered a school house, but the 
politicians dominated the Legisla- 
ture when the 1890 Constitution 
was adopted. 

At that time, we had no Breck- 
enridge to lead the educators and 
the KEA had suffered so many 
stabs by the politicians that they 
did not realize that Constitution 
gave them a double-fisted blow, 
and it was almost thirty years later 
before they discovered that the 
real cause of Kentucky’s low rank 
was due to the large percent of 
the state school fund wasted an- 
nually on absent children just as 
it had been during Dr. Brecken- 


ridge’s day. lt then took another 
thirty years before an effective 
crusade could amend that Constitu- 
tion and pave the way for a Mini- 
mum Foundation Program. 

The Constitution of 1850 
changed the method of selecting 
our state superintendent, but in 
1890 the Constitution provided 
that the head of our schools could 
not succeed himself, and if we ever 
hope to retain our best teachers in 
Kentucky with a modern school 
system, this must be changed. 
Imagine the University, or any state 
college making progress with a 
president who must be selected on 
a political platform for only four 
years! 

If the friends of public education 
would enter a crusade for their 
schools and their state and vote for 
that Amendment in November, we 
would begin to recover some of the 
ground we've lost during the past 
century. Otherwise, we will con- 
tinue our hundred-year war another 
five years before we can have that 
amendment submitted again. We 
should not forget that we still have 
many ignorant voters in Kentucky 
and at least a few small caliber 
school people who would like to 
have their political party elect them 
as State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. But every loyal Ken- 
tuckian should wake up! 





New N.E.A. Life Members 
Continued from page 22 


MIDDLE CUMBERLAND 
June R. Sawyer, Monticello 
Mrs. R. C. Stephens, Monticello 
L. H. Dause, Russell Springs 

9—total last report 
8—members added 
12—total 

NORTHERN 
Mrs. J. W. Bramel, Covington 
G. H. Edmonson, Covington 
Mrs. Elsie Kramer, Bellevue 
Mary H. Laytham, Covington 
Marion Riggs, Ft. Thomas 
Mrs. O. S. Vincent, Covington 

21—total last report 
6—members added 
27—total 

UPPER CUMBERLAND 
Alta Blair, Garrard 

12—total last report 
1—member added 
18—total 

UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER 
Lois A. Monahon, Campton 

16—total last report 
1—member added 
17— total 
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Adopted on the 
Kentucky List... 


Davis-Burnett-Gross 


SCIENCE, BOOK 1 (Grade 7) 
SCIENCE, BOOK 2 (Grade 8) 
SCIENCE, BOOK 3 (Grade 9) 


Moon-Mann-Otto 
MODERN BIOLOGY 


Dull-Brooks-Metcalfe 
MODERN CHEMISTRY 


Dull-Metcalfe-Brooks 
MODERN PHYSICS 


Otto-Julian-Tether 
MODERN HEALTH 





Please remember that a complete set of correlat- 
ing materials is available for each Holt science 
textbook (including teacher’s manuals, answers 
and keys to all workbooks and tests). 











For SCIENCE, BOOKS 1, 2, and 3: 
Directed Study Guide (student workbook) and 
Mastery Tests 


For MODERN BIOLOGY: 


Biology Investigations: A Workbook and Lab- 
oratory Manual, and Tests in Biology 


For MODERN CHEMISTRY: 
Chemistry Workbook and Tests 


For MODERN PHYSICS: 
Physics Workbook and Tests 


For MODERN HEALTH: 
A Guide to Modern Health and Tests 


Wayne A. Shrum, 
Kentucky Representative 


HENRY HOLT and COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue New York 17 


September, 1957 


























| THE HISTORY OF AN ORGANIZATION, 1857-1957 
By Porter H. Hopkins , 











KEA MEMBER! 


THIS IS YOUR LIFE! 


An authentic account of your profes- 
sional organization's first hundred years 
of existence. This Centennial history 
was written by Porter H. Hopkins, who 
has been active as a member of the KEA 
Board of Directors and various commit- 
tees of the Association over a 30-year 


period. 


Every KEA member will want to own 


a copy. 


Order now from the KEA office, 
2303 South Third St., Louisville 8, Ky. 


$1.00 per copy, postpaid. 
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The Elementary Principal 
Continued from page 16 





tary School, to serve as its presi- 
dent during the term 1957-58. 

Mrs. Gibson Clark has been 
named by the Maysville Board of 
Education as head teacher of 
Forest Avenue Elementary School. 
She has taught First Grade in that 
school and replaces Miss Edith 
Davis who retired last April. The 
Forest Avenue PTA gave a lovely 
tea attended by more than 500 
people to honor Miss Davis who 
had served Forest Avenue as its 
elementary principal and teacher 
of the sixth grade for 23 years. 

We offer sincere congratulations 
to both of these fine folks. 


Join DESP Now 


Please send membership dues of 
$2.00 for the year beginning Sep- 
tember 1, to Mrs. Mae D. Dixon, 
Principal of Valley Elementary 
School, 10301 Deering Road, Val- 
ley Station, and you'll be glad you 
did. Please use membership blank 
below. Thank you. 





— 
MEMBERSHIP BLANK 


| 
Dues are $2.00 per year, from Sept. 1, | 
1957 to Aug. 31, 1958 . 


Your name 

School Position 
School address 
Home address 
Your educational district. 
County 
Do you belong to KEA? Yes 





























Wonder Wonder Series 


Supplementary Readers for Grades 1-3 


@ Large, Clear Type 

@ Controlled Vocabulary 

@ Variety of Subjects 

@ Colorful Illustrations 
Written and illustrated by Adda Mai 
Sharp, Epsie Young, and Elizabeth 


Rice, same author-artist team of the 
popular Woodland Frolics Series 


Write Dept. G-2 for free information 


THE Vork COMPANY 


Publishers © Austin, Texas 
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Send News—Do It Now 


You should have received a com- 
munication concerning news items; 
however, if you fail to get a let- 
ter from me, this is a very special 
invitation for you to send in news. 
This may concern your local 
school, your district, or your city 
or county. All news items must 
be in my hands by the 20th of the 
month two months previous to 
publication, so you see this will 
take some looking ahead. Send 
items to Mrs. Katherine L. Moore, 
2466 Grinstead Drive, Apt. 1, 
Louisville 4. (This page went to 
press the last of July.) 


President-Elect McKee 
In Charge Of Annual Workshop 


Josephine McKee reports that 
plans are well advanced for the 
annual conference of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals of the Kentucky Education 
Association to be held on the 
campus of Eastern State College 
at Richmond on November 14, 15, 
and 16, 1957. 

The theme of the conference 
will be centered around “Curricu- 
lum Improvement.” Many leaders 
in the educational field in Ken- 
tucky will take part in this three- 
day conference. Make your plans 
early so that you will not miss this 
excellent opportunity for keeping 
up with your profession. 

Miss McKee announces further 
that there will be opportunity for 
school visitation, panel discussions, 
sharing messages of prominent 
speakers, clinic sessions, dinner 
and luncheon meetings in addition 
to a reception. 

So, watch the first Newsletter 
for additional information. 


oe Sd 2 


We note with deep regret the 
resignation of Dr. Fred Harris, 
Professor of Elementary Educa- 
tion, University of Kentucky, to 
become the Dean of Baldwin-Wal- 


lace College at Berea, Ohio. Dr. - 


Harris has been our faithful and 
understanding counsellor since the 
organization of the DESP and we 
shall always remember him. We 
wish Dr. Harris and his lovely 
family every success in his new 
assignment and promotion. 

We will miss also the fine serv- 
ices of Tom Cox of the University 
of Kentucky who served us so 


efficiently as our Executive Secre- 
tary. Tom has accepted the prin- 
cipalship of an Elementary School 
in Falls Church, Virginia. We 
hope that he and his family will 
find happiness and success in Falls 
Church community. 





U. K.’s Seventh President 
Continued from page 13 


Between September and Decem- 
ber, 1956, Dickey gave 85 ad- 
dresses before civic clubs, agricul- 
tural groups and professional con- 
ferences in and out of Kentucky. 
In constant demand as a public 
speaker, he has, according to a 
colleague, “no self-consciousness 
and hardly any notes. That comes 
of knowing whereof he speaks.” 

With everything in his favor, 
including downright good looks, 
Dickey might be forgiven a 
healthy egotism. But it isn’t there. 
His total lack of pretentiousness 
remains a source of astonishment, 
and sometimes humor, to his close 
associates. 

In December, Dickey and _ his 
family moved into the President’s 
House, an 1871 brick mansion that 
had been remodeled under Mrs. 
Dickey’s supervision. The transfer 
was a mixed joy to the Dickey 
children, Frank, Jr., 14, Joseph, 
12, and Ann Elizabeth, 10. 

“Thank goodness we won't have 
to mow the lawn any more,” ex- 
ulted Frank, Jr. His brother was 
dubious. “But this house belongs 
to the State of Kentucky. Isn't 
there any part we can call our 
own?” Their father promised them 
the entire second floor. 

The Dickeys make the most of 
their rare “quiet” evenings at 
home. All five of them sing and 
play the piano, and young Frank 
recently won a superior rating, in 
a state-wide contest, for his per- 
formance on the baritone horn. 
Dickey has tape-recorded some of 
their family music hours—he feels 
that the real pleasures are shared 
ones. 

The twinkle in his blue eyes as- 
sures the skeptical that Frank 
Graves Dickey is not too good to 
be true. The kind of man who 
conscientiously translates his ideals 
into action, he has just naturally 
gravitated to leadership. 
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Aa TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 


| BORROW ‘100,.°600™ 
By Mail-in complete PRIVACY! 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required ee 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, you 20 

to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for NEED: MONTHS 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy or your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and ’ 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive diate a $ T 0000 s 6’ 5 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 


WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS friends, relatives, merchants 30000 1995 


—none of these bese will 


ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE know you are applyi 


Soate 7ipance 
L. All 


MAI mail is aaa ine Ag 
SIGNATURE ONLY in a plain envelope and. the 600° 3748 
< transaction is completely 
® Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- confidential and private. 


SD, SS SEE. TE NN A OE = ie, a sen where you live or teach, whether you 
6 ot ata are married or a a ete may geo par at yA som 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, out and m: e 

e : rere er oe l bof short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
Peort nena ana Pusan Gadeeted 4a Fg Bonny Bet oS to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our ~~ year old 
for the time you use the money—no longer organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 


® No principal during summer vacation. amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 

tion, payments on principal stop also. This is Old Reliable Company 
an extra service of special value to teachers fra 50 Y t 
offered by State Finance Company. Over ears of Service 


PRIVATE EP STATE FINANCE COMPANY * 


© The loan is made by mail from the pri- i} 410 KILPATRICK BLDG., Dept. R-1363 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS | pee managers—only you and we know 


bout it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


-------- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! 


To State Finance Company, Dept. R-1363 The following are all the debts that I have: 
lA t Payi 
410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska ren omoes a Oe To Whom Owing 
Plez se accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made $ 
I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 
whatsoever. | | 
































i. 

















FILE INFORM ATION, ONLY —Please list below relative information 
Amount you want to borrow $_.._.. peek I *¢ oe bs Pd “a for our confidential files 
Amount earned Number of months Name of Relative (Relationship) 

Se | rr el, nn nee = 
Name and address Street. eee i I ctesccecinninnincnai —_ 

of school you teach ft i lationshi: 
How long with Previous Name of Relative...... (Relationship)........._........ 

present employer. employment Street. State............ Occup 
Husband or wife's Salary ’ 

employment, per month $ Name of Relative (Relationship) 
To whom are payments on . 
auto made? (Name) Town Street... State.. Occup 
Bank you deal with (Name) Town Name of Relative...... (Relationship)...........-_. — 
Amount you owe bank? $ Monthly payments? $..........__. — 
What security on bank loan?.. Street Town State... — Occup.... 


Li THE r Finance ¢ 1 The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree o that if if 
$ staining * cal Ki ew a eererNey wae ee any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 


Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate Name Here Address. 
payment to? (Name) Town 


Purpose of loan. County State. 


NOT? Amount Monthly First Payment Final Payment 
of Loan &.........._.......| Payment $ Due Date. Due Date Date. 


In seseideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by State Finance Company at its office in Omaha, This note is subject to y at its office and will be promptly 
Nebraska, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together returned to the undersigned if the ZS 7 not approved. 


with interest as stated herein. Thet b hall b th ‘oe 3% th that part of th id 

e interest hereon s e at AS net er month on tha’ of the unpa 
A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with principal balance not exceeding $ M4 159, per month on that part over $150 
the above First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment and not in excess of $300 and % st re roe snes on any remainder of such unpaid 
Due Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 
balance and interest. consecutive days. 


Default in the terms of this note shall at the company's option, without notice, 
render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 


It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined 
under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. 
PERSONAL 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING goiter ogg »> 
SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED Q (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 




















































































































RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 








September, 1957 
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Yours for the reching 


This is your column. It contains 
offers of many educational mate- 
rials not available in other maga- 
zines. Watch for it in each issue. 
Order items you can use before 
supplies are exhausted. For fast- 
est response, write directly to the 
advertisers—or use the convenient 
coupon below. 

1. Booklet, “Space Frontiers Un- 
limited With Classroom Trip to 
Moon,” including a _ five-minute 
recording of authentic rocket 
flight, offers exciting “space tour” 
projects for the classroom. Chap- 
ters include visual aids, sugges- 
tions for dioramas, models, direc- 
tions for making classroom Space 
Ship, helmets. Cost of booklet 





CHILOREN LOVE MUSIC 


Give Them a Chance 


SPECIAL OFFER! 
Two-Octave Symphonet with Music | 
Desk Stand and Five Books of Music.............4 $1.5¢ 
HANDY FOL'O Music co. _(#2.65 value)| 
§ 2821 N. 9th St. Dept. T Milwaukee, Wis.] 








make 


your 
vacation 
count 


EUROPEAN TOURS 
for TEACHERS 


17 countries in 52 days . . . a relaxing, en- 
jovable, worthwhile adventure that sends 
you back to the classroom refreshed . . . 
ready to relive European color and thrills 
with your students. 

Itinerary includes IRELAND, SCOT- 
LAND, ENGLAND, FRANCE, BELGIUM, 
HOLLAND, GERMANY, SWITZER- 
LAND, LIECHTENSTEIN, AUSTRIA, 
ITALY, MONTE CARLO, SPAIN, POR- 
TUGAL. Tour starts June 18 from New 
York by TWA; ends same city Aug. 8. 
Ist class and deluxe accommodations . . . 

ALL-EXPENSE RATES: $1350.00 


EARLY RESERVATIONS RECOM- 
MENDED ... . Limited tour membership. 


Call or write for illustrated folder: 


Grueninger Tours 


187 SOUTH ILLINOIS STREET 
INDIANAPOLIS 25, IND. 


MElrose 4-4414 








and record $1.00. Send money 
with coupon. No C.O.D.’s (Bruce 
Miller ) 

2. The Railroad Story—An illus- 
trated, 32-page booklet especially 
prepared for use in science and 
social studies. One free copy ini- 
tially; classroom quantities on sub- 
sequent request. (Association of 
American Railroads ) 

3. Facts about writing short 
paragraphs for profit. (Benson 
Barrett ) 

4, “Music For Every Child” 
folder gives full information on 
Harmony Band Instruments which 
makes it possible for children as 
early as the first grade to play 
three-part music from the first les- 
son on. (Handy Folio Music 
Company ) 

5. Helpful materials for men- 
strual education. Indicate quanti- 
ties of booklets desired for each 
age level. 

5a. “You're a Young Lady Now” 
is an illustrated booklet for girls 
9 to 12. 

5b. “Very Personally Yours” is 
an illustrated booklet for girls 12 
and older. See ad in this issue for 
ordering free movie by Walt Dis- 
ney Productions and other teach- 
ing aids. (Kimberly-Clark Cor- 
poration, Educational Department ) 

6. To help teach menstrual hy- 
giene. Indicate quantities desired. 

6a. “Growing Up and Liking 
It” . . . a new edition of the book- 
let for young girls. 

6b. “How Shall I Tell My 
Daughter?” . . . an illustrated book- 


let for mothers. 

8. Posture Posters, set of 7—de- 
signed for use in the classroom to 
illustrate the principles of healthful 
posture. (American Seating Com- 
pany ) 

12. Alston Aids. A four-page 
brochure full of suggestions and 
ideas for utilizing portraits in any 
number of school activities. A 
direct color serial photograph of 
the Mayflower will also be in- 
cluded. (Alston Studios) 

14. Sample of Vintex dish cloth 
with details of money-making plan 
for school clubs. (Vine Asso- 
ciates ) 

34. Leathercraft Catalog. A 66- 
page catalog of materials and 
equipment used in the making of 
purses, bill-folds, belts and other 
personal and household products. 
(Tandy Leather Company ) 

37. Handwriting Textbooks and 
Supplies is a 16-page illustrated 
catalog of manuscript and cursive 
writing textbooks and supplies, in- 
cluding paper, pens, etc. Prices 
are shown for all items and order 
blank is included. Free Cursive 
Alphabet Desk Cards available in 
classroom quantities. Indicate 
number desired. Offer expires 
Dec. 15, 1957. (The A. N. Pal- 
mer Co.) 

39. Worktext Catalog lists Work- 
text workbooks, teaching aids, 
texts, readers and library books. 
The fields covered are mathemat- 
ics, science, reading, music, his- 
tory, geography, industrial arts 
(drawing and shopwork), health 
and many others as well as many 
types of achievement, evaluation, 
and objective tests for specific 
needs. 80 pages. (The Steck Co.) 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers 
Magazines, Inc. 


Dept. C, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


Available in School Year of 1957-1958 Only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available.. 3c is enclosed for each number circled. 


Oa ieee : Siamese Me eae. Mia: tA 


Name 


14. 34. 37. 





Subject 





School Name____ 





School Street Address__ 





City 





Enrollment: Boys 
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: eo ag pbs Teaching Equipment 
BIG PICTURES for use with Skip Along (packaged in sets of 24) SIGHT VOCABULARY WORD CARDS to develop word recognition 
__ INTEGRATED TEXTFILMS that correlate with the texts : MY OWN BOOK — a means of showing the parents what the child 
" READINESS PICTURE CARDS for Here We Go and Over The Wall ‘a learned 


WORD: CARDS for Round About (set of 195 cards) : REBUS, WORD, PHRASE AND SENTENCE CARDS (over 500) for use 
agp ; ; with Preprimers and Primers 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 


September, 1957 





KEA DIRECTORY 


KEA Departments and Sections 
DEPARTMENT OF ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION 

Kentucky Association of Elementary School 
Principals 


President—Leslie Dause, Russell Springs 
Secretary—Mrs. Suzanna Roth, 2648 
McCoy Way, Louisville 5 
Directors of Pupil Personnel 
President—Emest Broady, Glasgow 
Secretary—Mrs. Helen Wallingford, 
itn 


ysville 
Kentucky Association of Secondary School 


President—Clyde M. Lassiter, 717 West 
Cooper Drive, Lexington 
Secretary—J. M. Deacon, Lexington Junior 
High School, Lexington 
Kentucky Association of School Administrators 
President—James B. Deweese, Mayfield 
Secretary—G. C. Burkhead, Elizabethtown 
Kentucky Association of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development 
President—Roy Smith, Owensboro Public 
Schools, Owensboro 
Secretary—Mrs. Ruby Northcutt, Ashland 
Public Schools, Ashland 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 
President—Howard Lusk, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington 29 
Secretary—Mrs. Henrietta Harris, V. A. 
Hospital, Leestown Road, Lexington 
Teachers of Exceptional Children 
President—John C. Schwab, Daviess 
County Schools, Owensboro 
Secretary—Betty Sue Hill, 919 Center 
Street, Owensboro 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Kentucky Business Education Association 
President—Virginia Ackman, Frankfort 
High School, Frankfort 
Secretary—Lucille Poyner, Reidland High 
School, Paducah 
Kentucky Association of Chemistry Teachers 
President—Dr. Henry Brindle, Eastern 
Kentucky State College, Richmond 
Secretary—Dr. Gradus Shoemaker, 
University of Louisville, Louisville 8 
Kentucky Classical Association 
President—Mrs. Ethel J. Moore, Morehead 
State College, Morehead 
Secretary—Robert L. Ladd, Holmes High 
School, Covington 
Kentucky Association of Counselors and 
Deans of Women 
President—Jane Haselden, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington 29 
Secretary—Mrs. Carol Tyrell, 213 
Fairmeade Road, Louisville 7 


KEA Planning Board 
Mitchell Davis, Glasgow. 


Kentucky Council of Teachers of English 
President—Gladys DeMarcus, Middlesboro 
Secretary—Mrs. James W. Blackburn, Wa 

28 Chamberry Drive, 7 

Conference of Foreign Language Teachers 

President—Dr. A. J. Richards, Kentucky 
State College, Frankfort 

Secretary—Mrs. Howard Whitehead, Mt. 
Sterling 

Kentucky Council of Geography Teachers 
Pr t—Attia M. B , 125 Heady 

Road, Louisville 7 
Secretary—Ruadelle VanNorte, Leitchfield 

Kentucky Association of Health, Physical 

Education, and Recreation 
President—Peggy Stanaland, Phys. Ed. 

Dept., University of Kentucky, Lexington 
Secretary—Minnie Maud Macaulay, Berea 
College, Berea 

Kentucky High School Coaches Association 
President—Ollie Leathers, Frankfort 
Secretary—Joe Ohr, Irvine 

Kentucky Association of Higher Education 
President—James M. Boswell, Cumberland 

College, Williamsburg 
Secretary—not reported 

Kentucky Industrial Arts Association 

President—T. M. Bonner, Holmes High 
School, Covington 

Secretary—H. C. Warren, Southern Junior 
High School, Owensboro 

Kentucky Council of Mathematics Teachers 

President—Willie Bruce, 1519 South First 
Street, Louisville 8 

Secretary—Mrs. Lillie K. Peyton, Sturgis 
High School, Sturgis 

Kentucky Personnel and Guidance Association 

President—Mrs. Carol Tyrell, duPont 
Manual High School, Louisville 8 

Secretary—Mrs. Marguerite, Lockard, 
Eastern High School, Middletown 


Kentucky Association of Physics Teachers 
President—Roy Ellis, Centre College, 
Danville 
Secretary—Clifton Bayse, Eastern Kentucky 
State College, Richmond 
Kentucky Psychological Association 
President—Dr. G. B. Dimmick, 217 North 
Upper Street, Lexington 
Secretary—not reported 
Kentucky A iation of Secondary Education 
President—D. C. Anderson, Mt. Sterling 
Secretary—not reported 
Kentucky Council for the Social Studies 
President—Winifred D. Broderick, 250 
Kennedy Court, Louisville 6 
Secretary—B. F. Browning, 746 Colorado, 
Louisville 8 
Supervisors of Student Teaching 
President—Ida Teater, Eastern Kentucky 
State College, Richmond 
Secretary—Sister Clara Francis, Nazareth 
College, Louisville 








Term Expires 
April 11, 1958 





DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 
Kentucky Art Education Association 
President—Betty Brooker, Covington 
Public Schools, Covington 
Secretary—William Boaz, Murray State 
College, Murray 
Kentucky Association of School Librarians 
President—Eloise Balz, 825 Aberdeen Road, 
Park Hills 
Secretary—Kate Padgette, Covington Public 
Schools, Covington 
Kentucky Music Educator’s Association 
President—Eudora South, 212 Steele Street, 
Frankfort 
Secreta-y—not reported 
Kentucky “Speech Arts Association 
President—Dr. Charles McGlon, Baptist 
Seminary, Louisville 6 
Secretary—Mrs. Thelma Beeler, Lafayette 
High School, Lexington 
DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 
President—Mrs. Mabel Harrison, Heath 
High School, West Paducah 
Secretary—W. Maurice Baker, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington 29 
Agricultural Education 
President—not reported 
Secretary— 
Distributive Education 
President—Robert Hume, Lafayette 
Vocational School, Lexington 
Secretary—Mrs. Fay S. Trusty, Ahrens 
Trade School, 546 South First, 
Louisville 2 
Home Economics Education 
President—Mrs. Pauline Adkins, Sandy 
Hook 
Secretary—Donnalie Stratton, John Creek 
Rehabilitation Association 
President—Mrs. Amelia Brown Frazier, 
Harrods Creek 
Secretary—Lillian Webster, State 
Department of Education, Frankfort 
Trades and Industries 
President—James Fannin, Ashland 
Vocational School, Ashland 
Secretary—Charles A. Werrmann, Third 
and Court Streets, Covington 
DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
President—Mrs. Dorcas W. Willis, Route 
2, Paris 
Secretary—Mrs. Helen Van Curon, Harlan 
KEA Associated Groups 
Kentucky Folklore Society 
President—Dr. Leonard W. Roberts, Union 
College, Barbourville 
Secretary—D. K. Wilgus, Western Kentucky 
State College, Bowling Green 
Kentucky A iation of Future Teachers 
of America 
President—Evelyn Steele, 1403 North 
Street, Lexington 
Secretary—Peggy Thompson, Asbury 
College, Wilmore 








See Next Page 


Commission on Tenure and Academic Freedom 


Term Expires 


Robert R. Martin, Department of Education, Frankfort...January 1, 1960 Charlton Hummel, Chairman, 4004 Brookfield, 
A. B. Crawford, Transylvania College, Lexington 7 80, 1960 Louisville 7 
Mrs. Helen Miller, Route 5, Hopkinsville 80, 1960 Claude Farley, Pikeville oor 
J. A. Caywood, 448 Buttermilk Pike, Covington. 30, 1960 Frances Lashbrook, Owensboro City Ow 
William F. Russell, Paris J 30, 1960 Elizabeth Dennis, 1404 Elizabeth Street, Lexington 
W. J. Moore, Eastern Kentucky State College, Richmond... , 1958 Mrs. C. D. Harmon, Pine Knot. 
. Z. Carter, Murray. , 1958 A. D. Owens, City Schools, Newport 

Mrs. Russell Snyder, Hend , 1959 
M. R. Guthrie, Tube Turns, 224 East Broadway, 

Louisville 1 
Mrs. D. T. Cooper, 3238 Madi Paducah 
Mrs. Herbert Fraser, 411 Maple Street, Providence 
Mrs. Frances Rice, Adairville 
Amy Reed, Hodgenville 
Mrs. Mildred Shipp, Prospect. 
Inez Henry, Sadieville. 
Mrs. Ruth Reeves, 1601 Blackbur, Ashland 
Mrs. Louise Kiser, S 
Iradella Lynch, 545 Greenup Street, Covington 
Mrs. Margaret Hoe, Box 776, Lynch 
Ora Watts, Campt 


Commission on Professional Ethics 


June 30, 1960 
June 80, 1958 
...June 80, 1959 
June 80, 1961 
June 80, 1960 
June 80, 1961 


























Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards 


Harry Sparks, Chairman, Murray State College, Murray. 
Mrs. Annie Laurie Allen, Pembroke 
Mary Lawrence, 1866 } High Street, Bowling Green. 
Minor Burnside, Springfi 
Mrs. Beulah Fontaine, 1810 Woodfill Way, Louisville 5... 
Emily Reeves, Danville 
Wayne Ratliff, Prestonsburg 
Mrs. Beatrice Allen, Russell Springs. 
be gr Murrell, 400 Taylor Avenue, Bellevue 
C. W. Simms, Union College, Barbourville.......................... 1958 
noe! Ruby Allen, Ary. J 1959 
Louise Combs, Professional Adviser, Department of Education, * Frankfort 
J. Marvin Dodson, Kentucky Education Association, ex officio 
Robert R. Martin, Department of Education, Frankfort 
W. J. Moore, Chairman of Advisory Committee, Eastern Kentucky 

State College, Richmond 


, 1958 
, 1958 
1958 
1958 
1958 
1958 
1958 
1958 
1958 
, 1958 
, 1958 
, 1958 








Term Expires 
1959 

1960 

June 80, 1959 
June 30, 1960 
June 30, 1958 
June 80, 1960 
June 30, 1960 
» 1958 

1958 






































June 








Term Expires 
Vacancy to be filled 
Elizabeth Doak, Middlesb 
Mrs. Frances Rice, Adairville 
Mitchell Davis, Glasgow. 


June 30, 1960 
June 80, 1958 
April 11, 1958 
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Kentucky High School Athletic Association 
Commissioner—Ted Sanford, P. O. Box 
1178, Lexington 
Assistant Commissioner—Joe Billy Mansfield, 
P. O. Box 1178, Lexington 
Kentucky Ornithological Society 
President—Mrs. F. W. Stamm, 2118 
Lakeside Drive, Louisville 5 
Secretary—Mrs. William B. Tabler, 6 Glen 
Hill Road, Louisville 7 
Kentucky School Boards Association 
President—Foeman Rudd, 4535 Church 
Street, Covington 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, College of 
Education, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 29 
Kentucky Association of Sponsors of 
Cheerleaders, Pep Clubs, Baton Twirlers 
President—not reported 
Secretary— 
Kentucky Bookmen’s Association 
President—James E. Bradley, 1056 Fontaine 
Road, Lexington 
Secretary—Ray Binford, Versailles, Kentucky 





‘ 
Publishers’ Representatives 

Allyn and Bacon—Thomas P. Edwards, 602 
Parklawn, Danville. 

Wilbur O. Sego, Munfordville. 

American Book Company— 

H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland. 
O. L. McElroy, Eminence. “ 

Beckley, Cardy Company—George O. Sweet- 
man, 1824 Collingswood Rd., Columbus 
21, Ohio. 

Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown. ‘ 

Childcraft—Miss Sara Wharton, 425 West 
Ormsby, Louisville 8. Mrs. Leslie L. Frick, 
28 W. 5th St., Covington. 

Collier’s Encyclopedia—Wendell L. Trapp, Emi- 
nence. 

F. E. Compton & Co.—Mrs. Mayme Marshall, 
Mt. Sterling; Mrs. Virginia Tippett, 1612 
Chichester, Louisville. 

Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 
Guild—Francis Taylor, P. O. Box 164, 
Frankfort. 

The Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 2347 Sara- 
toga Drive, Louisville. 

Encyclopedia Britannica and Britannica Junior 
A. J. Akers, 616 Montclair Drive, Lexing- 
ton. 

George F. Cram Company — C. H. Bunch, 
Southern Trust Building, Louisville 2. 
Ginn & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley 

City. 

Elvis Glenn Pace, Murray. 

Mrs. Louise Wilson Worthington, 214 Floral 
Park, Lexington. 

The Gregg Publishing Company — Robert N. 
Tarkington, 8651 North DeQuincy Street, 
Indianapolis 18, Indiana. 

D. C. Heath and Company—J. Edgar Pride, 
807 S. 15th St., Murray. 

Harcourt Brace and Company—Wm. M. Currie, 
866 Duke Road, Lexington. 

Harlow Publishing Corporation—J. Leon Cook, 
Box 224, Hardyville. 

Henry Holt and Company—Wayne Shrum, 315 
N. Franklin Road, Indianapolis 19, Indiana. 

Houghton Mifflin Company — Curtis Shirley, 
180 Ransom Ave., Lexington. 

Iroquois Publishing Co.—Paul A. O’Neal, P. O. 
Box 236, Frankfort. 

Laidlaw Brothers—Hugh Eblen, 251 Idlehour 
Drive, Lexington. 

J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, 
Dickson, Tennessee. 

Earl G. Walker, Berea. 

Lyons and Carnahan Company—Elmer Barker, 
Winchester. 

Macmillan Company— 

French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lex- 
ington 37. 

Gladys Wickwire, 607 11th Street, Vincennes, 
Indiana. 

Charles Carrington, 2010 Japonica Way, 
Louisville. 

McCormick Mathers Company — Harold Hol- 
comb, Scottsville. 

A. J. Nystrom and Co. — R. C. Gibson, 2618 
South Fifth Street, Louisville. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc.—W. J. Hauser, 610 S. Har- 
rison, Shelbyville, Indiana. 

Rand McNally & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington. 


September, 1957 


Row, Peterson & Company — H. Lee Smith, 
Weissinger Gaulbert Apts., Louisville. 
Research Associaets — E. S. Hayes, 
Senior Staff Associates, 6010 Grand Vista 
Avenue, Cincinnati 13, Ohio. 
Scott, Foresman and Company — J. Ray Bin- 
ford, Versailles. 
George Conley, Ashland. 
Dorothy Dohoney, Columbia. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons — Fred Edmonds, 2343 
Maplewood Dr., Lexington, Ky. 
E. C. Seale & Co.—Miss Jean LoVette Mitchell, 
109 Kentucky Ave., Lexington. 
Silver Burdette Company—aAustin S. Durham, 
9 Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas. 
The L. W. Singer Company, Inc.— 
Bobby E. Jones, 1471 Townley Dr., Lexing- 
ton. 
Roger Barker, Trenton, Tennessee. 
South-Western Publishing Company — Walter 
H. Greenwood, 326 Dixie Ave., Cookeville, 
Tennessee. 
Steck Co. — Jack J. Brent, P. O. Box 889, 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 
Weber Costello Company—James T. Kier, Box 
794, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 
Webster Publishing Co.—D. C. Hale, Berea. 
The John C. Winston Company—G. Lee Mc- 
Clain, Bardstown. 
Kyle McDowell, 768 Della Drive, Lexington. 
Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2039 Douglass Blvd., 
Louisville 5. 
World Book Company—Dave Borland, 2049 
Hatheway, Lexington. 
World Book Encyclopedia—Mrs. S. C. Callison, 
211 Ring Road, Louisville 7. 
Henry C. Taylor, 310 High St., 
town 
Charles R. Elswick, Box 561, Pikeville. 
Leslie L. Frick, 28 West 5th St., Covington. 
Mrs. Louise Hopkins, Wingo. 
M. S. Hutchens, 209 Taylor Dr., Lexington. 
Harry A. Wilk, 610 Third National Bank 
Building, Nashville 8, Tennessee. 


Elizabeth- 





Muhlenberg Teacher 
Gets Science Award 

Mrs. Dean H. Spear, mathematics 
teacher at Muhlenberg Central 
School, Powderly, was awarded a 
$600 National Science Foundation 
scholarship for advance study of 
mathematics at the University of 
Wyoming this summer. 

Mrs. Spear graduated from Bowl- 
ing Green High School and from 
Western Kentucky College with a 
major in mathematics. She has 
done graduate work in this field at 
the University of Wyoming. 





Attention — 
Business Teachers 

The Southern Business Educa- 
tion Association is meeting in Ken- 
tucky for the second time in thirty- 


five years. The time has now ar- 
rived to make your room reserva- 
tions at the Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, for November 28-30. 

The Kentucky Business Educa- 
tion, being responsible for the open 
house on Thursday night, needs 
your financial aid; so, if you have 
not paid your 1957-58 dues, send 
$1 to Ann Tompkins, Ahrens Trade 
School, Louisville. 

Virginia Ackman, President 





NEA Film ‘Not by Chance’ 
Premiered at Convention 


Premiered at the NEA Centen- 
nial Convention was NEA’s new- 
est film, Not by Chance, which 
shows the specialized preparations 
which tomorrow's teachers must 
have. 

The half-hour film takes the 
leading lady, a college student 
named Donna, through her college 
years in steady preparation for her 
chosen career. 

Not by Chance will help inter- 
pret to the public a number of 
current practices in teacher edu- 
cation, including classroom in- 
struction, campus life, and guid- 
ance activities. Many students, 
viewing the film, may be encour- 
aged to follow in Donna's foot- 
steps. 

Pointing up the character, meth- 
ods, and quality of modern teacher 
education, the film shows how col- 
lege students receive groundings 
in liberal arts, specialized training 
in science, specific courses in 
teaching methods, opportunity for 
observation, and directed student 
teaching. 

The film will be available after 
September 1 on a loan basis from 
the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion, 2303 South 8rd, Louisville 8. 
No rental charge is made, the 
only requirement being that the 
borrower return the film immedi- 
ately after use by insured parcel 
post prepaid. 








Did you know that school pictures 
have these uses? 


Geography @ Art Classes 
Let us help put your school pictures to work. 
Write: Educational Service Bureau 


ALSTON STUDIOS, INC. 
East Weymouth, Massachusetts 














TEACHERS... 
YOU NEED THIS FREE 


ogy 9 ¥ Bele 


100 PAGES crammed full of “hard-to-get” items you use 
leading catalog in Leathercraft, sup- 


@ HUNDREDS OF U-DO-IT LEATHERCRAFT KITS of easy- 
foots Se ee Moccasins, Sandals and Shoes, Hand- 
bags, Gun Holsters, Saddles, and accessories. 

- LEATHER of all tnds for maling your own garments at prices 


THOUSANDS OF LOW-COST 
* Geo nap, xy need, entry de: bleach, fed 


75 stoRss— 
© WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG. Ju. osaog 


TANDY LEATHER CO. Since (1919) 
BP. O. BOX 791 —AK FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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FROM THE AMERICAN SEATING FAMILY 
OF FINE SCHOC.W. FURNITURE 


Terres or eT er ry 


"Tr 
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School furniture is a tool of the teaching profession. Doesn't it 
logically follow that money paid for good tools is a sound 
investment? 
This No. 445 High School and College Desk is unique in 
AMERICAN the school field. It offers maximum seating comfort with full 
SEATING freedom to perform all tasks, left- or right-handed; has gen- 
erous space between chair and writing surface; pylon-type 
construction provides ample legroom for all —including 
Exclusive Distributor largest students. AMEREX® plastic top is 5 times more wear- 
resistant than wood tops. 
CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY Equally important, because it’s built in a single unit, the 
315-17 West Main St., Louisville 3, Ky. 445 eliminates disturbing chair scraping. And, because desk 
heights and seat heights may be varied, this one unit can be 
used from Grade 7 through college. 








School Desks and Chairs Office, Library and Home Flags 
s END FOR OUR == = a Sestemeet Athletic Goods 
jum Chairs ing and Storage inets 
Cc ie] MPLETE CATAL OG Auditorium Seating Window Shades ks 
Folding Chairs Laboratory Equipment Office and Library Supplies 
Put our experience to work for you. We offer a Teachers’ Desks and Chairs Chalkboards and Supplies School Papers 
complete line of school supplies. Prompt Church Furniture Duplicating Equipment Art Materials 
delivery from large ware stocks. Bleachers Bulletin Boards Primary Materials 
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A policy holder from Carrollton writes: 





Carrollton, Ky. 
Mr. Thomas I. Ball, Mgr. June 13, 1957 
Accident Insurance Department 
822 Commonwealth Bldg. 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Dear Mr. Ball: 


Please accept my thanks for the check covering temporary dis- 
ability due to my recent accident, also my appreciation of the prompt 
manner you displayed in taking care of my claim. 


I cannot understand why any of the state employees hesitate to 
take advantage of this insurance. I have been talking to some of my 
fellow employees and I am sure they are interested, but have been 
negligent toward doing something about it. I feel certain you will 
be hearing from some of them. 


I don"t feel that I can afford to be without this policy. 
Again, thanks for your prompt and efficient service. 


Very truly yours, 
(Name furnished on request) 


Rates and Application for Lioyd’s of London 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


for Officials, Employees and Educational Personnel of the Commonwealth of Kentucky 





Policy pays for Policy pays Policy pays Doctor, TOTAL 
Death, Loss of temporary Nurse, Hospital fees, PREMIUM 
DESIRED Eyesight or Limb, Weekly Income incl. X-rays, “wonder . ae 
PLAN or Permanent (up to 100 drugs,” and all medical P “8 i 
Total Disability: weeks) of: expenses, up to: or plan selecte 





$ 5,000.00 $ 25.00 $ 500.00 $12.75 
7,500.00 50.00 NONE 8.90 
10,000.00 50.00 1,000.00 21.50 
15,000.00 75.00 NONE 15.75 
25,000.00 75.00 1,500.00 37.25 
30,000.00 100.00 NONE 27.50 
50,000.00 100.00 2,000.00 59.00 
50,000.00 100.00 NONE 40.50 
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Full amount you select Weekly payments are ‘This is paid to you, al- 
is paid for any one paid to you monthly, “though you might have 
loss above. in addition to any pay- other insurance which pays 
ment under column No. 3. the bill. You do not have 
to be in hospital to collect 

under this policy. 


THOMAS |. BALL 
822 Commonwealth Building Louisville 2, Kentucky 


I certify that I am connected with the Commonwealth of Kentucky as indica‘ed 
below. I would like to have the Plan of Insurance checked above. I ENCLOSE 
HEREWITH THE PREMIUM FOR ONE FULL YEAR IN ADVANCE. I AM UN- 
DER 69 YEARS OF AGE. 


YOUR NAME (please print) 
ADDRESS. CITY. 
DATE OF BIRTH OCCUPATION OR TITLE 





t 
| 
| 
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| 
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DEPT. OR AGENCY ree 
BENEFICIARY (in case of death) 


DATE_ SIGNATURE 
Policy is effective the date your application is received by T. |. Bail 
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If undeliverable return to 
Kentucky Education Association 
2303 South Third St. 
Louisville 8, Kentucky , RSITY OF LOUISVILLE 


UNIVE 
LBRARY 
Return Postage Guaranteed POT SVILLE BrKYs 
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We vilaheune a birthday ... 


JUST A YEAR AGO the first issue of REPORT FROM UK was mailed to high school teachers 
and administrators throughout the state, bearing news about the University of Kentucky which 
we thought would be of interest to school people. The response was indeed gratifying. Before 
the year had ended, several thousand copies were being sent out each month. If you too would 
like to start receiving the publication at no cost or obligation, just let your principal know. 
Further information may be obtained from the Department of Public Relations, University of 
Kentucky. . 


Fall Semester — Sept. 15-Jan. 24 
For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


THE REGISTRAR 


University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 





